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WHERE WE STOPPED GROWING. 


Few people who have been much in the 
society of children, are likely to be ignorant 
of the sorrowful feeling sometimes awakened 
in the mind by the idea of a favorite child’s 
“growing up.” This is intelligible enough. 
Childhood is usually so beautiful and en-| 
gaging, that, setting aside the many subjects 
of profound interest which it offers to an 
ordinarily thoughtful observer; and even 
setting aside, too, the natural caprices of 
strong affection and prepossession ; there is a 
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mournful shadow of the common lot, in the 
notion of its changing and fading into any- 
thing else. The sentiment is unreasoning 
and vague, and does not shape itself into a 
wish. To consider what the dependent little 
creature would do without us, or in the 
course of how few years it would be in as 
bad a condition as those terrible immortals 
upon earth, engendered in the gloom of 
Swirt’s wise fancy, is not within the range 
of so fleeting a thought. Neither does the 
imagination then enter into such detailsas the 
picturing of childhood come to old age, or of old 
age carried back to childhood, or of the pretty 
baby boy arrived at that perplexing state of 
immaturity when Mz. CARLYLE, in mercy to 
society, would put him under a barrel for six 
years. The regret is transitory, natural toa 
short-lived creature in a world of change, 
has no hold in the judgment, and so comes 
and passes away. 

But we, the writer, having been conscious of 
the sensation the other night—for, at this 
present season most of us are much in childish 
company, and we among the rest—were led 
to consider whether there were any things as 
to which this individual We actually did stop 
growing when we were a child. We had a 
fear that the list would be very short ; but, 
on writing it out as follows, were glad to find 
it longer than we had expected. 

We have never grown the thousandth part 
of an inch out of Robinson Crusoe. He fits 
us just as well, and in exactly the same way, 
as when we were among the smallest of the 
small, We have never grown out of his 
perce, or his dog, or his fowling-piece, or the 

orrible old staring goat he came upon in the 





cave, or his rusty money, or his cap, or 
uybrella, There has been no change in the| 


manufacture of telescopes, since that blessed 
ship’s spy-glass was made, through which, lying 
on his breast at the top of his fortification, 
with the ladder drawn up after him and all 
made safe, he saw the black figures of those 
Cannibals moving round the fire on the sea- 
sand, as the monsters danced themselves into 
an appetite for dinner. We have never grown 
out of Friday, or the excellent old father he 
was so glad to see, or the grave and gentle- 
manly Spaniard, or the reprobate Will 
Atkins, or the knowing way in which he and 
those other mutineers were lured up into the 
Island when they came ashore there, and 
their boat was stove. We have got no nearer 
Heaven by the altitude of an atom, in respect 
of the tragi-comic bear whom Friday caused to 
to dance upon a tree, or the awful array 
of howling wolves in the dismal weather, who 
were mad to make good entertainment of man 
and beast, and who were received with trains 
of gunpowder laid on fallen trees, and fired 
by the snapping of pistols; and who ran 
blazing into the forest darkness, or were 
blown up famously. Never sail we, idle, in a 
little boat, and hear the rippling water at the 
prow, and look upon the land, but we know 
that our boat-growth stopped for ever, when 
Robinson Crusoe sailed round the Island, and, 
having been nearly lost, was so affectionately 
awakened out of his sleep at home again by 
that immortal parrot, great progenitor of all 
the parrots we have ever known. 

Our growth stopped, when the great Haroun 
Alraschid spelt his name so, and when 
nobody had ever heard of a Jin. When 
the Sultan of the Indies was a mighty person- 
age, to be approached respéctfully even on 
the stage ; and when all the dazzling wonders 
of those many nights held far too high a 
place in the imagination to be burlesqued 
and parodied. When Blue Beard, conde- 
scending to come out of book at all, came 
over mountains, to the music of his own 
march, on an elephant, and knew no more 
of slang than of Sanscrit. Our growth 
stopped, when Don Quixote might have been 
right after all in going about to succour the 
distressed, and when the priest and the 
barber were no more justified in burning his 
books than they would have been in making 
a bonfire of our own two bed-room shelves, 
When Gil Blas had a heart, and was, somehow 
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or other, not at all worldly that we knew of : 
and when it was a wonderful accident that 
the end of that interesting story in the 
Sentimental Journey, commencing with the 
windy night, and the notary, and the Pont 
Neuf, and the hat blown off, was not to be 
found in our Edition though we looked for 
it a thousand times. 

We have never grown out of the real 
original roaring giants. We have seen 
modern giants, for various considerations 
ranging from a penny to half-a-crown ; but, 
they have only had a head a-piece, and have 
been merely large men, and not always that. 
We have never outgrown the putting to our- 
selves of this supposititious case ; Whether, if 
we, with a large company of brothers and 
sisters, had been put in his (by which we 
mean, of course, in Jack’s) trying situation, 
we should have had at once the courage and 
the presence of mind to take the golden 
crowns (which it seems they always wore as 
night-caps) off the heads of the giant’s children 
as they lay a-bed, and put them on our 
family ; thus causing our treacherous host to 
batter his own offspring, and spare us. We 
have never outgrown a want of confidence in 
ourselves, in this particular. 

There are real people and places that we 
have never outgrown, though they them- 


selves may have passed away long since :| 


which we always regard with the eye and 


for many years at the corner of Bedford 


Street and King Street, Covent Garden, Lon-| 


don, where there was a tea-tray in the window 
representing, with an exquisite Art that we 
have not outgrown either, the departure from 
home for school, at breakfast time, of two 


boys—one boy used to it; the other, not. 
There was a charming mother in a bygone | 


fashion, evidently much affected though 
trying to hide it ; and a little sister, bearing, 


consolation of the unused brother ; what 
time the used one, receiving advice we opine 
from his grandmother, drew on his glove in 
a manner we once considered unfeeling, but 
which we were afterwards inclined to hope 
might be only his brag. There were some 
corded boxes, and faithful servants ; and there 
was a breakfast-table, with accessories (an 
urn and plate of toast particularly) our ad- 
miration of which, as perfect illusions, we 
never have outgrown and never shall out- 
ow. 

We never have outgrown the whole region 
of Covent Garden. We preserve it as a fine, 
dissipated, insoluble mystery. We believe 
that the geutleman mentioned in Colman’s 
Broad Grins still lives in King Street. We 
have a general idea that the passages at the 
Old Hummums lead to groves of gorgeous 
bed-rooms, eating out the whole of the adja- 
cent houses: where Chamberlains who have 
never been in bed themselves for fifty years, 
show any country gentleman who rings at 
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thence popularly known as Rouge et Noire; 
mind of childhood. We miss a tea-tray shop, | 


jmind. Evermore she wanders, as to our 
as we remember, a basket of fruit for the | 
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the bell, at any hour of the night, to luxurious 
repose in palatial apartments fitted up after 
the Eastern manner. (We haveslept therein 
our time, but that makes no difference.) There 
is a fine secresy and mystery about the 
Piazza ;—how you get up to those rooms above 
it, and what reckless deeds are done there, 
(We know some of those apartments very 
well, but that does not signify in the least.) 
We have not outgrown the two great 
Theatres. Ghosts of great names are always 
getting up the most extraordinary panto- 
mimes in them, with scenery and machinery 
on a tremendous scale. We have no doubt 
that the critics sit in the pit of both houses, 
every night. Even as we write in our com- 
mon-place office, we behold from the window, 
four young ladies with peculiarly limp 
bonnets, and of a yellow or drab style of 
beauty, making for the stage-door of the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, in the dirty little fog-choked 
street over the way. Grown up wisdom 
whispers that these are beautiful fairies by 
night, and that they will find Fairy Land 
dirty even to their splashed skirts, and rather 
cold and dull (notwithstanding its mixed gas 
and daylight), this easterly morning. But, we 
don’t believe it. 

There was a poor demented woman who 
used to roam about the City, dressed all in 
black with cheeks staringly painted, and 





whom we have never outgrown by the height 
of a grain of mustard seed. The story went 
that her only brother, a Bank-clerk, was left 
for death for forgery ; and that she, broken- 
hearted creature, lost her wits on the morning 
of his execution, and ever afterwards, while 
her confused dream of life lasted, flitted thus 
among the busy money-changers. A story,alas! 
all likely enough ; but, likely or unlikely, true 
or untrue, never to take other shape in our 


stopped growth, among the crowd, and takes 
her daily loaf out of the shop-window of the 
same charitable baker, and betweenwhiles 
sits in the old Bank office awaiting her 
brother. “ Is he come yet?” Not yet, poor soul. 
“ T will go walk for an hour and come back.” 
It is then she passes our boyish figure in the 
street, with that strange air of vanity upon 
her, in which the comfortable self-sustamment 
of sane vanity (God help us all!) is wanting, 
and with her wildly-seeking, never resting, 
eyes. Soshe returns to his old Bank office, 
asking “Is he come yet?” Not yet, poor 
soul! So she goes home, leaving word that 
indeed she wonders he has been away from 
her so long, and that he must come to her 
however late at night he may arrive. He 
will come to thee, O stricken sister, with 
thy best friend—foe to the prosperous and 
happy—not to such as thou! 
Another very different person who stopped | 
our growth, we associate with Berners Street, 
Oxford Street ; whether she was constantly 








on parade in that street only, or was ie 
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be seen elsewhere, we are unable to say. The 
White Woman is her name. She is dressed 
entirely in white, with a ghastly white plaiting 
round her head and face, inside her white 
bonnet. She even carries (we hope) a white 
umbrella, With white boots, we know she 
picks her way through the winter dirt. She 
is a conceited old creature, cold and formal in 
manner, and evidently went simpering mad 
on personal grounds alone—no doubt because 
a wealthy Quaker wouldn’t marry her. 
This is her bridal dress, She is always 
walking up here, on her way to church to 
marry the false Quaker. We observe in her 
mincing step and fishy eye that she intends 
to lead him a sharp life. Westopped growing 
when we got at the conclusion that the Quaker 
had had a happy escape of the White Woman. 
We have never outgrown the rugged walls 
of Newgate, or any other prison on the out- 
side. All within, is still the same blank of 
remorse and misery. We have never out- 
— Baron Trenck. Among foreign forti- 
cations, trenches, counterscarps, bastions, 
sentries,and what not, we always have him, 
filing at his chains down in some arched 
darkness far below, or taming the spiders to 
keep him company. We have never outgrown 
the wicked old Bastille. Here, in our mind 
at this present childish moment, is a distinct 
groundplan (wholly imaginative and resting 
on no sort of authority), of a maze of low 
vaulted passages with small black doors ; and 
here, inside of this remote door on the left, 
where the black cobwebs hang like a veil 
from the arch, and the jailer’s lamp will 
searcely burn, was shut up, in black silence 
through so many years, that old man of the 
affecting anecdote, who was at last set free. 
But, who brought his white face, and his 
white hair, and his phantom figure, back 
again, to tell them what they had made him 
—how he had no wife, no child, no friend, no 
recognition of the light and air—and prayed 
to be shut up in his old dungeon till he died. 
We received our earliest and most endurin 
impressions among barracks and soldiers, iat 
ships and sailors. We have outgrown no 
story of voyage and travel, no love of ad- 
venture, no ardent interest in voyagers and 
travellers. We have outgrown no country 
inn—roadside, in the market-place, or on a 
solitary heath; no country landscape, no 
windy hill side, no old manor-house, no 
haunted place of any degree, not a drop in 
the sounding sea. Though we are equal 
(on strong provocation) to the Lancers, and 
may be heard of in the Polka, we have not 
outgrown Sir Roger de Coverley, or any 
country dance in the music-book. We hope 
we have not outgrown the capacity of being 
easily pleased with what is meant to please us, 
or the simple folly of being gay upon occasion 
without the least regard to being grand. 
Right thankful we are to have stopped in 
our growth at so many points—for each of 
these has a train of its own belonging to it— 


and particularly with the Old Year going out 
and the New Year coming in. Let none of us 
| be ashamed to feel this gratitude. If we can 
| only preserve ourselves from growing up, we 
shall never grow old, and the young may love 
jus to the last. Not to be too wise, not to be 
too stately, not to be too rough with innocent 
| fancies, or to treat them with too much light- 
|ness—which is as bad—are points to be re- 
{membered that’may do us all good in our 
years to come. And the good they do us, may 
even stretch forth into the vast expanse 
beyond those years ; for, this is the spirit in- 
culcated by One on whose knees children sat 
confidingly, and from whom all our years 
dated. 
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“Burn my shoes!” is an imprecation 
which implies its utterer to be as unrelenting 
in his evil intentions as the principal actors 
in those horrid cases, where the victims of 
murder are consumed by fire, after having 
been deprived of life. To burn a man’s 
shoes is hardly easier than to burn his body. 
Successful instances of: such atrocity must 
happily be rare, from the very nature of the 
material. I knew one female, however, whom 
the green-eyed monster sometimes excited 
to throw her husband’s best walking shoes 
upon the back of the fire, whenever, in one 
of her paroxysms, she suspected he was about 
to pay a visit to the neighbouring town ; 
but it is scarcely credible that she con- 
trived to burn them utterly out of the way. 
She might.scorch and torture them, making 
them writhe and shrink over the blazing 
coals ; but without a furnace seven times 
heated, there still would remain blackened 
fragments in evidence of her criminal folly. 
If the object of this quaint form of self- 
commination was to convey to the mind a 
complete destruction and disappearance of 
the articles imprecated, the words should 
have been, not “Burn my shoes!” but, 
“Burn my sabots/” That would have im- 
plied something like utter extermination and 
“chawing up.” 

Now there exists, south of the English 
Channel, a powerful and populous nation, the 
great majority of whose appendages to their 
feet are extremely liable to be burnt. Sabot 
is a French word, which our dictionaries 
interpret to mean “wooden shoes ;” and in 
the present paper I shall make use of the 
original term by which the original subject 
of it is called—not for the sake of affecting 
to employ foreign words, and so making a 

oor exhibition of superficial learning—but, 

th because it is shorter and simpler than 
its English representatives, and because they 
give only an imperfect idea of the thing itself. 
A sabot is a sabot, and not a wooden shoe, 
although it is a thing made of wood to be 
worn by the feet of human creatures for the 
sake of warmth and defence. A sabot is no 
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more a shoe, than a moccassin and a Grecian 
sandal make a pair of shoes. It ranks 
intermediately between a piece of armour 
and an article of dress, inclining rather | 
to the former class of nouns substantive. 
The Germans, who call a glove a “hand-shoe,” 
might fairly translate sabot as a “ foot-| 
gauntlet,” or a “foot boxing-glove.” It is| 
occasionally employed in that way by its 
wearers, as well as to serve them as a pro- 
tection against mud, and wet, and pebbly 
paths, and sloppy standing-places. It is 
thus analogous to the snow-shoe, which bears 
the Laplander so safely over the dangers of | 
his path; of existing lives more {may per-| 
haps owe their preservation to the sabot 
than to the snow-shoe—or, if a comparison 
with things worn by animals be permitted, 
a pair of sabots carries a man through the 
Sloughs of Despond with which back lanes 
and cross roads abound during February and 


November, much in the same style as four | 
en of iron with a hole in the| 
( 


circular 
middle (horse-shoes it is impossible to call 
them) preserve the feet of the pack mules 
of Vesuvius and Etna from the sulphureous 
ashes and lava, which would otherwise reduce 


their hoofs to the condition of burnt-out | 


brimstone matches. The simile ought to 


give the less offence to human pride, inas- | 


much as sabot, in French, means not only 
what we are now considering, but also the 
horny box which constitutes a horse’s or 
donkey’s hoof; and even the brazen claw, or 
foot, which supports while it ornaments a 
bureau or a a of drawers. Moreover, 
a child’s top (peg or whip) is also a sabot. 
The common phrase, “to sleep like a sadot,” 
though it may fairly bear the novel interpre- 
tation, “to sleep like a wooden shoe ”—as the 
Germans say, “to sleep like a stone ”—is 
really nothing more than “to sleep like a 
top.” 

The sabot is an ancient, national, and 
peculiar mode of protecting the lower extre- 
mities, which is made use of, either con- 
stantly or occasionally, by upwards of thirty 
millions of men, women, and children: by 
whom it is regarded quite as an article of 
necessity, as well as of comfort. It is 
ancient ; for, to go no further back than two 
thousand years, we learn from Cicero that 
parricides at Rome were fitted with a pair of 
sabots before they were sown up in the sack in 
which they were drowned. It is national 
and healthful ; for, Diderot tells us that, some 
hundred years ago, a London physician pre- 
scribed a pair of sabots to a child of quality 
who promised to be rickety, but that not a 
single sabot could be found in all Great 
Britain, and they were obliged to send across 
the Channel to obtain them. Sabots are 
cherished by the whole Gallic race. The 

entry, clergy, nobility, and magistrates of 

rance, now and then enshrine their toes in 
these wet-repelling snuggeries—I do not say 
while promenading.in the garden of the 
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Tuileries, or on their appearance at a ball 
within that caravanserai of monarchs; but 
at suitable times, and seasons, and places. 
Sabots, nevertheless, are not excluded from 
all ball-rooms ; and there is an old-fashioned 
dance called La sabotiére, which is as respect- 
able in its way as the hornpipe, the jig, the 
reel, or the tarantella. 

I have actually put my foot into a sabot, 
and the sock, or chausson, which those who 
can afford it wear with it. Both were warm 


}and comfortable ; and before my readers 


laugh too scornfully at hearing how cat-like 
the French are in their aversion to stepping 
into, or standing in puddles, I would like 
them to ask their medical man what good is 
to be got by walking about in pumps, with 
the thermometer at the genial temperature of 
thirty-five degrees, and the rain-gauge at an 


| overflow. Nor are the cold stone floors of public 


buildings very congenial in winter time to thin- 
shod and perhaps aged, gouty, or consumptive 
feet. It is a well-known fact that Royal 
funerals, occurring at inclement periods of 
the year, are sure to carry off several senior 
members of the lay or episcopal aristocracy 
—like attendants whom certain pagans sacri- 
fice on the tomb of their lord and master. 
Sabots, then, are true defensive armour. If 
Achilles had worn sabots, he might have 
lived to a good old age, Modern heroes 
and heroines are foolish in forgetting that 
they, too, are vulnerable in the feet, and may 
receive their death-wound from below, though 
in a different manner to the Grecian warrior. 
A few tea-spoonfuls of moisture, piercing 
through a thin sole, may prove as mortal as 
a poisoned arrow, or a cobra’s fang. “ Ar- 
gal,” sabots are sometimes sensible things, 
though unsuited for state occasions, either 
in Paris or London. But in a French town, 
name indefinite, the authorities, and some 
of the most respectable people of the place, 
go to church in wet weather, some in sabots, 
and some in pattens ! 

It is laughable to see men wearing pattens ; 
but the fact remains, and they keep their feet 
dry in spite of our laughing. It has a droll 
effect to see full-grown farmers stalking 
backwards and forwards at an elevation of 
three inches, or thereabouts, above their 
natural standard ; the fashion, nevertheless, 
is followed publicly, and with a grave face. 
At this very moment, I hear a clanking in the 
street ; it is M. Gosselin (in pattens), Doctor 
of Medicine and Accoucheur, who is passin 
our windows on his way to wish “ good day ” 
to his sister, Madame Dupont, the timber 
merchant. I walked this very morning 
through the pig-market ; there, I saw a 
respectable assortment of the unclean animal, 
and among them, several brawny cultivators 
raised aloft on patriarchal pattens. Had I 
dared to treat the patins disrespectfully, any 
one of their wearers could have tossed me 
into his canyas-covered charrette, among the 
choice little grunters therein, as a hint to be 
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more discreet in future. Notwithstanding 
which, I cannot admire the pattens. Patins 
look effeminate, sabots do not. 

And yet, the pattens themselves are neither 
dainty nor dandified; perhaps truth would 
urge that they really are not so effeminate as 
the slippers of a London fashionable. I am 
told that a long walk in pattens is violent 
exercise for certain muscles of the leg and 
thigh. They are strong and heavy pieces of 
machinery, supported on circles of iron seven 
inches in diameter, English measurement, and 
are fastened to the feet with buckle and strap, 
like skates. By the way, skates are not con- 
sidered effeminate, and patins, in French, also 
mean skates, sometimes specitied as patins 
@ Holland, or Dutch pattens. It is not easy to 
pronounce a philosophical condemnation of 
foreign customs, which involve no point of 
religion or morality by their breach or their 
observance. A man may wear pattens or not, 
according to his conscience, without deeply 
sinning in either case. Sabots may assume 
themselves to be indisputably allowable. 

Sabots are divided into two great classes. 
Firstly, the coarse or gros sabots, large clumsy 
things worn by the very poorest people and 
on the dirtiest occasions, by little children as 
well as by their parents: a pair costing about 
fourteen sous, or sevenpence. Secondly, the 
sabots of a superior quality, or jins sabots, 
more highly finished and of better materials : 
the price ranging from two francs, or twenty 
pence the pair, upward, without reckoning 
what may be called the trimmings. The 
most usual material of both qualities is 
beech-wood ; but, for the sake of lightness, 
the gros sabots are often made of willow, and 
of poplar. Fine sabots, for the ladies and 
children of well-to-do citizens, are often 
made of walnut-tree, of hornbeam, and of ash, 
as well as of beech. Whatever wood is used 
requires to be slightly seasoned, and is kept 
accordingly for a year after being felled. 
With gros sabots, the process of seasoning is 
often summarily concluded by smoking them, 
like hams and tongues and Yarmouth 
bloaters, after they are cut out from the 
parent block. 

Though sabots are more comfortable things 
than those who have never tried them would 
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vent it from slipping off the foot at every 
step. The bride (pronounced like the English 
word, “breed”), isoftenstamped with handsome 
patterns, besides being padded and stuffed. 
Such sabots are called sabots-souliers, or shoe 
sabots; for gentlemen, something similar is 


|prepared, and styled sabots-bottes, or boot- 


sabots. Many are so highly wrought with 
earving and colouring, that it is difficult to 
distinguish them, by the sight alone, from 
boots, shoes, and gaiters of leather. 

Sabotier, is a maker of sabots. All sabots are 
made by hand—none by machinery. The very 


|large body of sabotiers in France consists of 


great people and little people: those who carry 
on anextensive hennaen,thldhs fetenehind from 
various forests in distant departments, is cen- 
tralised in Paris ; and those who merely keep 
up a snug little trade at home, just sufficient 
to employ themselves and families; or, not 
having families, two or three journeymen. 
Almost all sabotiers, also, are dealers in fire- 
wood, which is, in fact, the waste and the 
trimmings of their raw material. They some- 
times, likewise, go a little into the trade of 
boisselier, or maker of wooden utensils, and 
sell wooden shovels, and such like; but the 
instances are rare. 

Every February, the head, or master- 
sabotiers, go to Paris, where each of them 
has, not customers, but employers, amongst 
the large dealers in sabots, who give their 
orders according to what they want— the 
style of sabot, and the nature of the material. 
Beech, birch, walnut, and now and then aspen 
wood, have each their turns of favour. The 
market-price is then fixed for the commercial 
year, which runs from March to March. The 
delivery of the manufactured article begins in 
May, and usually ends in the March of the fol- 
lowing year; the reckoning is made in lots 
of twenty pairs. 

The orders thus given, are executed in the 
principal forests of France, in very widely situ- 
ated localities—the neighbourhoods of Valen- 
ciennes, in the North Department ; of Fougéres 
in Brittany ; and of the Puy-de-Déme in the 
Central Region. A “sabotier of the Limousin” 
is almost a proverbial expression. In these, as 
in other forests which are national property, 
there are government sales, by auction, of the 


believe, nobody can tell exactly where the| wood, which is periodically cut when it has 
shoe pinches but those that wear it. There! attained a certain size.» The head sabotiers 
are evident symptoms that the top of the} collect their workmen together in the forest 
instep is the place where the sabot causes the |itself, on the spots where they have made | 
greatest uneasiness. The ploughman relieves | their purchases. An encampment is formed ; 
the pressure by sticking a wisp of hay or| the men, ply their trade under the greenwood 
straw between the wood and the upper part/tree, instead of in close factories. In some 
of his foot—as he “ whistles o’er the lea”»—the| cases, large temporary wooden buildings 
straggling tuft of dry grass, which thus|are run up; in others, huts and cabins of 
adorns each sabot, answering the ornamental|leaves and branches constitute the sylvan 
purpose of a buckle, a rosette, or shoe-| village. The men who are married, work in 
strings of broad ribbon. With the same|company with their wives and such of their 
object, ladies’ sabots are cut away, on the/|children as are old enough to be of any use 
upper part, so considerably, that a leather|to them. The Saturday of every week is 
strap, called the dride, passes over the instep | pay-day. We may fancy their amusements ; 


and is nailed to the sole of the sabot, to pre-! truffle-hunting, if they are in beech woods, 
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and have cunning dogs with them ; netting and 
snaring game on the sly ; dominoes, of course, 
and pitch-penny, and nine-pins; now and 
then a ball. A summer’s engagement of this 
kind would be tempting to many a town 
journeyman. 

As soon as that lot of wood is worked up, 
the place is deserted, and fresh huts or bar- 
racks are erected, close to the next untouched 
mass of materials which is delivered into their 
hands. The villages adjacent to these encamp- 
ments are mostly abandoned for the time ; 
you may ask in vain for a lodging or for re- 
freshment there, while in the forest itself there 
are plenty of inhabitants and good entertain- 
ment, 

Every head sabotier employs, on an average, 
from fifty to sixty waaleee. One Paris 
sabotier is said to employ, in the forests in 
the departments of Sarthe, Orne, Vosges, and 
Cantal, five-and-twenty head sabotiers, who, 
in their turn, are the means of employing a 
million peasants. He receives, on an annual 
average, sixty thousand pairs of sabots in 
their first stage (to be described) which he 
gets finished, carved, and blacked, at Paris. 
In Paris itself, none but fancy sabots are 
made, namely, the fine shoe-sabots, which are 
trimmed with cloth and leather and other 
materials. The above number sounds high ; 


but a provincial sabotier told me that one 
Paris house had from four to five hundred 
thousand pairs of sabots yearly passing 


through their hands ; and to be more precise 
_ in his information, he gave me the address of 
M. Hilarion Juigner, 35, Rue de Rambuteau, 
Paris, as another leading member of the 
trade. 

Besides these lords of the sabot, with their 
gigantic undertakings, there are scattered all 
over France, though very irregularly, a large 
number of humbler sabotiers, who constantly 
stay and conduct their business at’home, de- 
pending on their own neighbourhood for a 
supply of wood, and employing only their own 
families (if their sons be old enough), or two 
or three workmen, Three is the usual number 
of artists required to finish a sabot, exclusive 
of the final blacking, and the preliminary 
sawing and felling. Each man is generally 
able to perform all the processes ; but, besides 
the known advantages of a division of labour, | 


it is found, practically, that the exertion of | 


muscle in the first rough fashioning, in the 
scooping, and in the finishing off, is of so 
different a nature, that it takes a man a day 
or two to put himself into good training for 
the performance of any part of the trio, 
after having for some time “got his hand 
in” with another. 
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A good workman at | 
these quiet little workshops, which go on| 
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Almost all the sabots made in France are 
sold for home consumption ; still, they are 
exported, to a trifling amount, into Belgium, 
England, and Algeria. This exportation 
went on increasing up to 1844, but has since 
diminished. 

The reader will now accompany me, I hope, 
into the workroom of one of these smaller and 
stationary tradesmen, and see a sabot made 
from beginning to end. If he choose after- 
wards to go alone, and bodily enter the studio 
of any similar village sculptor, he has only to 
present himself; utter his “Bonjour” with 
proper politeness ; and the secrets of sabot- 
making will be unveiled for his contem- 
plation. 

The Fabricant who gives us the per- 
mission to pry, must stop at home in his 
shop, in the midst of his variety of wooden 
treasures ; not that he is wanted there, 
Madame keeps guard, and attends to the 
customers ; but he looks very, very ill. 
I only hope he may see the green leaves 
burst forth on the sabot-trees, next spring. 
He wishes he could speak English ; he would 
go to England, and try if a market for his 
goods could not be found there. I tell him 
it is not too late to learn, and that it will 
serve to amuse him while he is recovering his 
strength. He smiles and shakes his head. 

He directs us to his. factory in Blind Ass 
Street, or Ruedel’ Ane Aveugle—the real name 
—which I give for the encouragement of such 
curious persons as take pleasure in tracking 
the steps of a journalist. As a further help 
to guess the riddle, it is equi-distant from the 
Bull’s Foot Hotel and the Café of the Coming 
out of the Tribunals. Turn down the first 
lane to the leit in Blind Ass Street, and the 
first door to the left is our sabot factory. We 
knock and enter. After half-a-dozen words, 
and a smile of mutual amusement, the per- 
formance begins. 

Here, as in the woods, three men constitute 
a complete sabot-gang ; only, there is but one 
gang here, instead of twenty. They are 
making rather a superior article, and there- 
fore the blocks lying about the room are all 
of walnut-wood. The bark is still on them, 
and they are sawn, across the trunk or the 
branch, into various lengths, in proportion to 
the diameter of the tree at the place of 
sawing. Trunks that are too thick can only 
be used wastefully ; branches that are too 
thin are of no use atall. For, all the sabots 
which a clever workman can contrive to find 
in a tree, lie hid there in the position of 
running up and down the tree, or along the 
branches, and not across either it or them. 
Therefore, those portions of the trunk which 
will make adult sabots, are short cylinders 


steadily all the year round, can earn his fifteen | about a French foot long ; the childrens’ and 


francs a week. In the forest, the men who | 
perform the three principal processes earn | 
two frances a day ; the women and children | 
are considered as apprentices, and paid half a/| 
franc a day. 


babies’ cylinders from the arms of the tree, 
are cut into the lengths that may be required 
for juvenile sabots. 

To begin with the beginning. The cylinder 
of wood, or thick slice out of a tree, is placed 
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on one of its ends on the floor. 
wedge and a heavy wooden beetle it is riven 
in halves, from top to bottom, just as you 
might divide a Stilton cheese into two equal 
portions, by cutting it through, perpen- 
dicularly lengthwise, instead of horizontally 
across. Small cylinders from the arms of the 
tree will only make one pair of child’s sabots, 
and are not riven again after the first splitting ; 
the thickest parts of the trunk that are used, 
will make eight pairs of full-sized sabots, and 
are consequently so subdivided. 

We have now before us a quantity of riven 
billet-wood, apparently just the thing for 
a country gentleman’s dining-room. Smart 
John, the footman, in his powder and plush, 
would faint to be told to go and make himself 
a pair of shoes out of a couple of such billets 


as these. Our sabotier, however ; innocent of | 


hair-powder and plush nether garments, but 
rejoicing in a black moustache and a blue 
cotton jacket and trousers; takes the billets 
one by one in his left hand, and with a small 
hatchet in his right, chops away at them 
recklessly on a butchers’ block before him, 
knocks the bark off with the back of his 
hatchet, and so fashions them into things 
having more resemblance to wooden hot rolls 
for the breakfast table, than anything else I 
can compare them to. Chop, chop, chop 
away, with horrid carelessness. “ Don’t you 
sometimes cut your fingers off?” “No, 
Monsieur, here are the whole ten of them; I 
haven’t drawn blood, for more than a iwelve- 
month.” On he goes, with unremitting strokes, 
You see, too, that the wooden rolls, as they 
pass through his hands, receive some un- 
suspected touches, by which the position of a 
future toe and heel are clearly indicated to 
the eye. When all the billets have been thus 
transformed, the tailleur or cutter, for such is 
his title, carefully inspects his lot of fancy 
bread, and puts together those which will pair 
well; at the same time deciding which 
shall be “rights” and which “lefts.” As 
he goes on sorting them, he builds them into 
a pile, by laying one pair across another, like 
a plate of sugar biscuits in a confectioner’s 
window. 

These unlicked cubs of sabots have now to 
undergo another trimming. They bid adieu 
to the butcher’s block, and pay a visit toa 
carpenter’s bench. In front of the bench is 
a curious tool called a paroir, or parer, made 
of cast steel. It is something like a small 
scythe without the usual handle, but with a 
short wooden one instead ; where the point 
of the scythe would be is a hook, which fits 
into a ring on the bench ; and by means of 
the handle, and the support given to the tool 
by the hook and ring, our artist contrives 
to peel and pare the breakfast roll (itself 
steadied against slight hollows and promi- 
nences on the bench), until it assumes by little 
and little the appearance of a shoemaker’s 
last, cut off at the ankle. All this work 
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is dexterously performed by shifting the! 
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sabot with the left hand, while the right plies 
the paroir. The paroir has been previously 
sharpened with a small triangular prism of 
still harder steel, called a tire-point. 

During both the chopping and the paring, 
great attention is paid to the size of the 
future sabot. The workman makes frequent 
use of a pair of callipers and a foot-rule divided 
into quarter inches, which he keeps beside 
him. And he every now and then claps the 
sabot against its proposed fellow, to make 
sure that the process of paring is going on 
satisfactorily. 

The ankleless shoemaker’s lasts are now 
handed over to another sabotier, the creuseur, 
or scooper, who, by bringing a different set 
of muscles into play, has to find room in the 
solid last for a lady’s or gentleman’s foot to 
enter. He, too, has a bench before him, 
and on it lie some half-dozen tools, like 
enormous gimlets ; but, the end of the iron 
is variously shaped ; some are like egg-spoons, 
others like children’s apple-scoops, others 
must be seen to be believed. They are all 
called cuilléres, or spoons ; in French, a pump- 
borer is likewise called a cudllére. By means 
of a few bits of wood, like overgrown 
dominos, and a wedge or two, the sabot is 
firmly fixed upon the bench, in the position 
in which it would be on the ground ; and with 
its heel towards the scooper or as if it were 
running away from him,—which it has good 
reason todo. For, seizing one of his most 
ferocious scoops, he fires away at it and 
pitches into it, as if he had a spite against 
it and meant to cut its very heart out,— 
which indeed he does mean, and soon ac- 
complishes. He then penetrates to the be 
tip of the toe-nail, sounding his depth wit 
a bit of stick, and by means of his other 
frightful scoops and gouges, removes the 
whole inside of the sabot, leaving it as smooth 
and empty as the egg-shells that remained 
on our table after breakfast. It is as smooth 
as the palm of your hand. The touch reveals 
another fact; the moisture of the sap is 
quite perceptible, although it is now a twelve- 
month since the tree. was felled. It is so 
damp, that if the old woman who lived ina 
shoe were to take lodgings in such a sabot as 
that, she would certainly catch her death of 
cold. But wood too dry would not seoop so 
well, 

The sabot is‘now finished, as far as it can be 
at present. The tortured and imprisoned 
thing is liberated, to be followed by its fellow 
victim. The young couple are then kept 
together, and united for life by means of a 
string passing through a hole in the inner 
side of each. Assemblies of happy pairs are 
hung together in bundles, to dry slowly in the 
air. Nothing more can be done for them for at 
least a month. The necessity of submitting to 
this drying time, explains why it is so con- 
venient to the manufacturer to half finish his 
article in the forest, and to perfect it in the 
capital. 
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When sufficiently hardened by time, it 
falls to the disposal of the finisher. Of course 
our sabotier has plenty of ready-dried sub- 
jects to go on with. He may either simply 
smooth its rough places, and send it forth to 
the blacker, an unpretending comfortable 
sabot, or he may carve it with the semblance 
of embroidery and buttons ; or he may imitate 
the sole and the wrinkles of a leathern pump, 
and destine his sabot to be decorated here- 


after with Siberian fur and Genoa velvet. | 
Besides his own little scraper and polisher, | 


the tools of the carver and engraver are at 
his elbow ; and it sometimes pleases him to 

epare at his leisure hours the sabot of 
uxury, as a token of love or friendship, or 
perhaps merely to beguile wandering 
amateurs, like ourselves, of the francs and 
sous that ought to be laid out upon shoe- 
leather and caoutchouc. 

Let a more unpretending specimen of art be 
mine! With permission, I will pocket this 
half-finished, damp, but lady-like sabot. It 
shall stand in the centre of my writing-table, 
and suggest dreams of the charming but 


unknown Cinderella, whose well-proportioned | 


foot would exactly fit it. Nor need it bea 
useless toy ; our friends here give the hint. 
A gros sabot serves them as a salt-box ; mine 
shall perform the office of a pen-tray. 
Pleasant thoughts, in proper phrase, must 
flow, next morning, from the quill which has 
reposed all night in that virgin receptacle. 
I salute you, trio of industrious and obliging 
sabotiers, and thank you much for your well 
meant promise, that if I pay another visit to 
Blind Ass Street, with Cinderella’s sabot in 
my pocket, you will finish it off for me in 
first-rate style, gratuitously ! 


MY FRIEND SPANNER. 


Wuen I was at school near Harborough, 
at Doctor Doddle’s Classical and Commercial 
Academy, where we had lectures on astro- 
nomy, and hydraulics, and optics, and practised 
elocution; where “corperal punishment ” was 
superseded by “moral restraint” and fighting 
was not allowed; where we never played foot- 
ball or any other game in the rough style of 
the rude boys at Raxby Grammar School 
(who thrashed us whenever they met us), but 
performed gymnastics and went through 
military evolutions; my inseparable com- 
panion was Harry Spanner. Spanner was 
the youngest brother by twenty years of 
the great house of Richard and Robert 
Spanner, merchants and manufacturers, who 
dealt in everything, from a pin to a steam 
engine, and did not disdain the smallest 
profits that could be squeezed out of a garret 
master. He was not the best scholar, or the 
best at anything, not even the best fighter— 
for we did fight at times, although it was 
unlawful, and voted ungentlemanly. But, he 


was the best dressed fellow, the neatest, the | 
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coolest, the most impudent, the most amusing, 
and one of the best looking. 

If poets are born, not made ; so are gentle- 
men. I mean gentlemen after the detinition 
of Brummel. Colourless well-cut features, 
and a remarkably symmetrical figure ; animal 
spirits that never failed him; a dry, cynical, 
sarcastic humour, a spirit of self-possessed 
cool assurance, a strong taste for dress and 
amusement; these were the qualifications that 
rendered Harry Spanner the admired chief 
of those who were older, cleverer, and richer 
than himself. 

At seventeen, no guardsman could better 
affect indifference, no pot-boy was readier at 


| repartee. 


He it was who introduced Wellington boots 
into the school, with the full approbation of 
Doctor Doddles, and he it was who, when 
a mild usher, having discovered him in the act 
of brewing gin-punch in the kitchen after 
midnight with a party of admiring friends, 
inquired “ Whether he was aware of the in- 


jurious effects of aleoholic drinks ?” answered 
J 


that he was, and that he took them with the 
express purpose of keeping his stature within 
moderate limits: having been disgusted by 
the gigantic proportions of his brothers Robert 
and Richard. 

I verily believe that old Doddles was afraid 
of him. Mrs. Doddles delighted to point him 
out, as “one of our young gentlemen,” and to 
expatiate on the elegance of his bow, which, 
by-the-bye, he had copied very exactly from 
Count Crookedini, when he met him on the 
grand stand at Wallsend races. The two 
Miss Doddleses, Maria with spectacles, and 
Agnes with long ringlets and sentimental 
eyes, were both in love with him ; the laundry- 
maid always got up his shirts with extra 
care; the cook was accused of putting 
cakes and pork-pies into his desk when she 
lighted the school-room fires, Although 
Spanner never gave anybody anything and 
gave himself a great many airs, he had the 
command of the best of everything from 
every one in the school. The most preciously 
prized home presents were handed out in 
fear of his pitiless ridicule. As when, for in- 
stance, he said, “ Hollo, old fellow, let us have 
the loan of that new pocket-knife ; it will 
spoil, wrapped in all that silk paper.” 

Among other pretensions assumed by 
Master Spanner, he hinted to his intimates 
that he was not really the younger brother of 
Robert and Richard Spanner, merchants and 
manufacturers, so much respected by their 
bankers and so much detested by their work- 
men ; that the smart old gentleman with a 
curly brown wig, false teeth, a bright blue 
frock coat, gold spectacles, and a hat extremely 
turned up at the brim, who had retired from 
business and lived in London with his sister 
Mrs. Fubsy the tailor’s wife, was not really 
his father ; but that, by some mysterious pro- 
cess, he was in fact a scion of a noble family. 
And then he quoted Byron, and appealed to 
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his hands and feet —which bore him out, 
being the admiration of his bootmaker and 
hosier. 

When we left school, Spanner was articled 
to the eminent firm of Pierie and Mandril, 
and I became a house pupil at the Hard- 
borough Hospital. 

We used to meet at our tailor’s in the 
High Street, (Buckram and BourneY, to hold 
serious consultations’on costume. The dash- 
ing Lord Stilton was.Spanner’s model, and 
Spanner was mine. He amazed the town 
with gorgeous velvet-lined coats; the person 
of my inimitable friend soon became the 
rage in dowdy Hardborough. Very soon a 
great battle was fought with the ancient 
stewards of Hardborough balls, on the sub- 
ject of shiny sticking-plaister boots as against 
the universal pumps ; and Count Spanner—as 
he loved to be called—triumphed, and from 
that time held undisputed sway as the 
arbiter elegantiarum of Hardborough. 

The odd part of the business was, that his 
absolute demeanour was so perfect that he 
beat down the prejudices of what he profanely 
called “fogeyism.” Richard, his elder brother 
by twenty years—a coarse, brutal, money- 
making man—in his milder moments, and in 
his younger brother’s absence, spoke of him 
in a manner that showed he was rather proud 
of the dandy of the family. 

Harry Spanner was no fool, even where 
money was concerned ; he promised to make 
a model flash attorney. But it was not so 
destined. One day an uncle—the South 
American uncle of French romance—died, 
leaving my Glass of Fashion, Count Harry, 
five thousand pounds. The narrow limits of 
an attorney’s office could no longer contain 
his swelling soul ; he determined to enter a 
University and become’ a barrister, if not 
Lord Chancellor. So, he went to Cambridge 
—that wonderful city where young gentlemen 
of a certain taste get up a toilette of waist- 
coats, curious fine linen, and jewellery to 
wine with each other, as if they were going 
to a fancy dress ball. 

Out of sight and sound of Hardborough 
Count Spanner soon blazed out in proportions 
worthy of his genius. His rooms were fur- 
nished magnificently ; his costume was irre- 
proachable, and varied thrice a day’; his 
jewellery, series of studs and rings, was 
brilliant beyond custom. They were obtained, 
like much of his furniture, at first hand 
through the firm of Spanner of Hardborough. 
His extravagance was tempered with unusual 
calculation. When a duke’s son honoured him 
with a visit, he took care to have his cham- 
pagne: not from old Damsen in St. Blaze’s 
Street, but from his brother Richard’s cellars. 
And then Dick Spanner would say, as often as 
possible, on ’Chauge, or at the Pig and Whistle 
where he nightly smoked his pipe, “ [have just 
been sending off a case of champagne to my 
brother Harry, for a party he is giving to the 
young Earl of Faddle, the Duke of Foodle’s 


eldest son, and a lot of nobs. Yes, yes, Harry’s 
no fool ; he knows what he’s about, and holds 
his head with the best of them.’’ And so he 
did, although the English Neapolitan Baron, 
Piccanini, and the Irish Roman Count, Sotini, 
both since well known in Capel Court, were 
his rivals. 

But, if Dick were proud of Harry and sounded 
his trumpet in Hardborough, Harry did not 
return the compliment. He ignored the place 
and the people. His cards bore Mr. Harry 
Fitznormanton Spanner, and when asked 
whether he was any relation to the Earls of 
Normanton, his ambiguous answer confirmed 
the flattering suspicions produced by the 
shape of his nose. 

To Hardborough he returned, rarely, and 
for brief periods. One long vacation was 
passed in Greece, whence he returned with 
an overpowering Albanian costume ; another, 
in the Highlands, where he learned to 
dress and dance the Highland Fling to 
perfection. 

At the distance of twenty years, I remem- 
ber the overpowering sensation he made in 
Hardborough, when he once condescended 
to pass a few days there ; how he was the dis- 
gust of the respectable fathers, the admiration 
of the daughters, and the model of the sons, 
when he dashed through the main street in 
his mail phaeton, with white horses, white hat, 
white coat, and white trowsers: the perfect 
double of his friend and debtor, that cele- 
brated steeple-chaser Lord Lanercost. 

The boots at the Royal Hotel told stories 
of their performances for many’ years after- 
wards, always ending with “the next time 
he come there, he’d forgot his whip, had 
Master Harry.” 

Meanwhile, I removed to London, and took 
up my abode in the Borough, to walk Guy’s. 
Where soon a horrid rumour reached me that 
Harry Spanner had been rusticated for 
ploughing up the quad. of St. Bezant’s College, 
with a sofa harnessed to a brace of Newfound- 
land dogs, one moonlight night, after a wine 
party at’ Lord Foodle’s rooms; that he had 
spent all his legacy, had been cut by his rich 
brothers, and disowned by his venerable 
father. But, the following week, ten days 
after the great St. Swindle Stakes had been 
won by Lord Knavesden’s Hit or Miss, big 
Richard Spanner met me in Lombard Street, 
and shaking me most cordially by the hand, 
which he had never done before, invited me 
to take asteak at Joe’s,and asked me if I had 
heard the news of Harry? He and his friend 
Lord Foodle had won forty thousand pounds 
between them on the St. Swindle Stakes, 
having backed Hit or Miss largely at fifty to 
one. “TI have seen,” he continued, “the money 
standing to Harry’s account at Dubup’s, our 
banker; and Harry tells me he stands to 
win as much more if Hit or Miss carries off 
the St. Sellem Stakes, which he is sure to 
do; Harry has backed him for the double 
event.” 
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I confess I was rather astonished at hear- 
ing a man of business, like Richard Spanner, 
so glib in the language of the betting-ring ; 
but it was quite clear his admiration at the 
success of this splendid speculation had put 


to rest his business prejudices. 


For my own part, the news was highly 
satisfactory, for I had a tolerably heavy 
account against the fashionable Spanner ; 
sovereigns borrowed, shares of tavern bills 


id when we met and dined, and when he 


eft me to settle, over and above con-| 


siderable sums of cash paid for commissions 
executed for him in Hardborough, while he 
was at college. It was one of dashing 
Harry’s peculiarities that, although in the 
society of cabmen, jockeys, or rowé peers, he 
was prepared to scramble half-crowns or 
stand treat of champagne to any amount ; 
and that although he was pronounced 
by that model of fast men, the Marquis of 
Licard, “a jolly generous brick,” still, in 
visits to the country or quiet ¢ée @ tétes with 
old friends, he never did pay-for anything in 
the shape of cabs, dinners, turnpikes, cigars, 
or other trifles. The words, “you settle,” 
or “put that down,” came glibly to his 
tongue ; indeed, his talents for owing were 
of the first order. 

Omitting then, altogether, the trifies of 
shillings and half-crowns which it was im- 
possible to set against a companion so frank 
and amusing, there was due to me some five- 
and-twenty pounds, which I could ill spare ; 
for, through the unfortunate failure of the 
Royal Joint Stock Bank of Hardborough, in 
which my funds were invested, my fortunes 
had gone down, as Harry Spanner’s had gone 


Accordingly, one morning, in my most 
correct costume, I proceeded to my school- 
fellow’s chambers in St. James’s Street, 
where, at twelve o’clock, I found his mag- 
nificently appointed cab at the door, and him- 
self in bed. The furnishing of his rooms, his 
dressing gowns, dressing-table, pipes, and nick- 
nackeries, would have filled two chapters 
in a French romance; the arrangements of 
his breakfast-table, a third. He received me 
(being alone), very cordially; kept me in a 
roar with his dry, comie account of his own 
doings, triumphs, and practical jokes. 

In the midst of a roulade of fun, in which 
everything truthful and honourable was 
turned into ridicule, it was extremely difficult 
for me to introduce the subject of my debt. 
When I did, it was turned off with a joke— 
“T was a screw,” “a sobersides;” I could 
not want the money, and soon. He laughed 
me away, that day. 

But, as I really did want the money, I was 
obliged to call again and again, each time 
observing increased signs of luxury and 
expense. 

On the last occasion Spanner, in his jolliest 
manner, put into my: hands an account drawn 








at school. There I found myself, to my amaze- 
ment, charged with innumerable Cuba cigars, 
turnpikes, half-crowns, and other items for 
whips and gloves, which I had taken to be 
exchanges of presents, all duly extracted from 
his embroidered pocket-book ; and I then 
learnt that Master Spanner’s apparent jovial 
carelessness did not prevent him from keep- 
ing a nist exact account on his side. He 
handed me over, rather grudgingly, a draft 
for the small balance in my favour, and we 
parted. 

When we met next it was at the en- 
‘trance of Kensington Gardens ; he was riding 
with Lord Foodle and Sir Jenyns Crash, 
who levanted the same year. He cut me 
dead. 

From that time we never spoke ; in fact, 
he never saw me. We encountered each 


|other on several occasions, but he never 


saw me. 

I had been for some years quietly settled in 
the country, as working partner with old Gorget 
the surgeon, whose daughter I afterwards 
married ; and I had almost forgotten my follies 
and fun with Harry Spanner, when I had to 
pass through Hardborough on my way to 
London, and staid a night to call upon a few 
old friends, Among them, Bob Bracton—Bob 
the Beau, he used to be called—asked me to 
spend the evening, and observed: “ By-the- 
bye, you will meetfyour old chum, Harry 
Spanner. Very much altered since his 
unfortunate affair on the St. Lurndell’s 
Stakes.” 

So it was; the born dandy had found himself 
on the wrong side of the hedge, had been sold 





up to his last dressing-case, and was living in 
thesuburbs of Hardborough on an allowance of 
a few shillings a week from his rich brothers, 
on condition that he did not show his face to 
them. At night he came to our little ré- 





Why, my dear boy, that’s nothing ! 
my own father—did, upon my soul. 
how it happened—but just let me light a 
weed, Bracton, are these the Silvas I recom- 
mended to you? Hand me the brandy ;— 
never mind the water. 
Ah, that’s no consequence ; my mouth holds 
exactly a glass. 


parent. 
glory, just after the St. Sellem’s Stakes had 
come off all right. 

along the ladi 
up in that neat style he had been famous for|tercash, Mrs. Pullaway, and Mademoiselle 


union, the same man but how changed! As 
impudent, assured, amusing as ever, nay more 
amusing than ever—the same cold, sarcastic, 
aristocratic face; but the fine waist, and 
broad shoulders, lost in the form of a bloated 


alderman. Dressed in a seedy sack coat, but- 


toned to the throat, he advanced with as 


grand an air as ever, shook me patronisingly 
by the hand, crying, “Come, old fellow, 
you miust not be sulky with your Spanner. 


Bracton says you complain that I cut you. 
I eut 
I'll tell 


What! No glass? 


“Well, about cutting my respectable 


You see I was in the height of my 


I was riding one Sunday 
ies’ mile with Foodle, Scat- 


$i 
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Tintamarre, when who should I meet in his 
dreadful rattletrap of a Phaeton, as he calls it, 
but Fubsy, my snip of a brother-in-law, with 
his whole family, and my venerable parent, at 
a dead lock in the Line. I could see as we 
came up to the carriages, Fubsy rousing my 
papa with his elbow, preparing for the plea- 
sure of recognising a man of my standing in 
the midst of my aristocratic acquaintance ; so, 
putting on my coldest air, I raised my whip- 
glass, and staring full into Fubsy’s box seat, 
observed to Mrs. Pullaway : ; 

“¢ Extraordinary! Really, what guys these 
City people make of themselves ; did you ever 
see such a hat ?” 

“Fubsy turned pale, and sunk back on the 
box seat. Mrs. Fubsy muttered somethin 
about a wretch. I believe I was euatthed 
out of the will, that night.” 

With such, and worse anecdotes of his ad- 
ventures, he kept us well amused in spite of 
our secret twinges of disapprobation, He 
was a mountebank who would have made his 
fortune at the court of that merry and ex- 
emplary monarch, Charles the Second. At 
midnight, when my friends accompanied me 
to the station, Spanner—having previously 
borrowed a sovereign—followed me to the 
refreshment room with “Come, Jack, you 
know my weakness, one bottle of champagne!” 
Of course he had it. 

The next I heard of my fashionable friend 
was still more extraordinary. His father had 
died intestate, and he had come into I don’t 
know how many thousands, when he at once 
re-appeared in the scenes of his former 
glories, wherever money would buy him ad- 
mittance. This second career was even more 
brief than the first. L 

I was married, settled, and had almost for- 
gotten him, when once or twice, passing along 
the Strand, I was startled by a faint recollec- 
tion of a moustached person who hung about 
a betting den, Raking up my memory, the 
idea of my debauched schoolfellow occurred 
to me. 

A few nights ago, after one of Jullien’s con- 
certs, I went with a friend into a tavern to get 
supper. ‘As we entered, an altercation was 
going on between the waiter and a squat seedy 
individual, who wished to enter the coffee- 
room ; as I passed, a dirty hand was laid 
upon my shoulder, “This gentleman will 
answer for my supper, you scoundrel ; here, 
Jack, lend us a sov. to satisfy these villains ! 
Thave spent thousands with them, and now 
they want to turn me out because I’m down 
a little in the world.” 

Under immense moustaches and whiskers, 
in the seediest of seedy paletots once white, 
with a dirty blue bird’s-eye round his neck, 
grown to the size of a Falstaff, with moist 
eye, trembling hand, and blackened teeth, I 
recognised Harry Spanner, very dirty and 
half drunk. He obtained the sovereign, on 
condition that he retired; and two hours 
later we met a party of policemen conveying 
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him, strapped on a stretcher, riotously roaring, 
= clothes muddy and torn, to the station- 
nouse. 


LL 


THE MASQUE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


“ So forth issew’d the Seasons of the Yeare.” —SpznsEr. 


I. 


Out from tower and from steeple rang the sudden 
New Year bells, 

Like the chorusing of genii in aérial citadels; 

And, as they chimed and echoed overthwart the gulfs 
of gloom, 

Lo, a brilliance burst upon me, and a Masque went 
through the room. 


First, the young New Year came forward, like a 
little dancing child, 

And his hair was as a glory, and his eyes were 
bright and wild, 

And he shook an odorous torch, and he laughed, 
but did not speak, 

And his smile went softly rippling through the 
roses of his cheek. 


Round he looked across his shoulder;—and the 
Spirit of the Spring 

Entered slowly, moved before me, paused and 
lingered on the wing ; 

And she smiled and wept together, with a dalliance 
quaint and sweet, 

And her tear-drops changed to flowers underneath 
her gliding feet. 


Then a landscape opened outwards. 
woodlands stretched away 

In the luminous blue distance of a windy-clear 
March day ; 

And at once the branches kindled with a light of 
hovering green, 

And grew vital in the sunshine, as the Spirit passed 
between. 


Broad, brown 


Birds flashed about the copses, striking sharp notes 
through the air ; 

Danced the lambs within the meadows; crept the 
snake from out his lair; 

Soft as shadow sprang the violets, thousands 
seeming but as one; 

Flamed the crocuses beside them, like gold droppings 
of the sun. 


And the Goddess of the Spring—that Spirit tender 
and benign— 

Squeezed a vapoury cloud, which vanished into 
Heaven's crystal wine ; , 

And she faded in the distance where the thickening 
leaves were. piled ;— 

And the New Year had grown older, and no longer 
was a child, 


If. 


Summer, shaking languid roses from his dew- 
bedabbled hair, 

Summer, in a robe of green, and with his arms and 
shoulders bare, 

Next came forward ; and the richness of his pageants 
filled the eye : 

Breadths of English meadows basking underneath 
the happy sky ; 
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Long grass swaying in the playing of the almost 
wearied breeze ; 

Flowers bowed beneath a crowd of the yellow- 

«armoured bees ; 

Sumptuous forests filled with twilight, like a dreamy 
old romance ; 

Rivers falling, rivers calling, in their indolent 
advance ; : 

Crimson heath-bells, making regal all the solitary 
places ; 

Dominant light, that pierces down into the deep blue 
water spaces ; 

Sun-uprisings, and sun-settings, and intensities of 
noon ; 

Purple darkness of the midnight, and the glory of 
the moon ; 


Rapid, rosy-tinted lightnings, where the rocky clouds 
are riven, 

Like the lifting of a veil before the inner courts of 
Heaven ; 

Silver stars in azure evenings, slowly climbing up 
the steep; 

Corn-fields ripening to the harvest, and the wide 
seas smooth with sleep. 


Circled with these living splendours, Summer passed 
from out my sight, 

Like a dream that filled with beauty all the caverns 
of the night ; 

And the vision and the presence into empty nothing 
ran ;— 

And the New Year was still older, and seemed now 
a youthful man, 


III, 


Autumn! Forth from glowing orchards stepped he 
gaily, in a gown 

Of warm russet, freaked with gold, and with a 
visage sunny-brown : 

On his head a rural chaplet, wreathed with heavily- 
dropping grapes, 

And broad, shadow-casting vine-leaves, like the 
Bacchanalian shapes, 


Fruits and berries rolled before him, from the Year's 
exhaustless horn ; 

Jets of wine went spinning upwards, and he held a 
sheaf of corn ; 

And he laughed for very joy, and he danced from 
too much pleasure, 

And he sang old songs of harvest, and he quaffed a 
mighty measure. 


But above this wild delight an overmastering grave- 

ness rose, 
* And the fields and trees seemed thoughtfal in their 

absolute repose ; 

And I saw the woods consuming in a many-coloured 
death— 

Streaks of yellow flame, down-deepening through 
the green that lingereth, 


Sanguine flushes, like a sunset, and austerely- 
shadowing brown ; 

And I heard within the silence the nuts sharply 
rattling down ; 

And I saw the long dark hedges all alight with 
scarlet fire, 

Where the berries, pulpy-ripe, had spread their 
bird-feasts on the briar. 
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I beheld the southern vineyards, and the hop-grounds 
of our land, 

Sending gusts of fragrance outwards, nearly to the 
salt sea strand ; 

Saw the windy moors rejoicing in their tapestry of 
fern, 

And the stately weeds and rushes, that to dusty 
dryness turn, 


Autumn walked in glee and triumph over mountain, 
wood, and plain, 

And he looked upon their richness as a king on his 
domain : 

All too soon he waned, and vanished over misty 
heaths and meres ;— 

And the New Year stood beside me like a man of 
fifty years. 

IV. 

In a foggy cloud obscurely, entered Winter, ashy 
pale, 

And his step was hard and heavy, and he wore an 
icy mail: 

Blasting all the path before him, leapt a black wind 
from the north, 

And from stinging drifts of sleet he forged the 
arrows of his wrath. 


Yet some beauty still was found; for, when the fogs 
had passed away, 

The wide Jands came glittering forward in a fresh 
and strange array : 

Naked trees had got snow foliage, soft, and feathery, 
and bright, 

And the earth looked dressed for Heaven in its 
spiritual white, 


Black and cold as iron armour lay the frozen lakes 
and streams ; 

Round about the fenny plashes, shone the long and 
pointed gleams 

Of the tall reeds, ice-encrusted; the old hollies, 
jewel-spread, 

Warmed the white, marmoreal chillness with an 
ardency of red, 


Upon desolate morasses, stood the heron like a ghost 

Beneath the gliding shadows of the wild fowls’ noisy 
host ; 

And the bittern clamoured harshly from his nest 
among the sedge, 

Where the indistinct, dull moss had blurred the 
ragged water's edge, 


But the face of Winter softened, and his lips broke 
into smiles, 

And his heart was filled with Tadiance as from far 
enchanted isles ; 

For across the long horizon came a light upon the 
way— 

The light of Christmas fires, and the dawning of 
new day. 


And Winter moved not onward, like the rest, but 
made a stand, 

And took the Spirit of Christmas, as a brother, by 
the hand; 

And together tow'rd the heavens, a great cry of joy 
they sent ;— 

And the New Year was the Old Year, and his head 

was grey and bent. 
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Then another New Year entered, like another dancing 
ehild, 

With his tresses as a glory, and his glances bright 
and wild ; 

And he flashed his odorous torch, and he laughed 
out in the place, 

And his soul looked forth in joy, and made a sun- 
shine on his face. 


Out from spire, and from turret, pealed the sudden 
New Year bells, 


Like the distant songs of angels in their fields of | 
asphodels ; 

And that lustrous child went sparkling to his aged 
father’s side, 

And the New Year kissed the Old Year, and the 
Old Year gently died. 


JUSTICE TO THE HYAINA. 


My most favourite resort (and I believe 1 
am not singular in that respect) for relaxation 
and recreation during the busy season I am 
compelled to pass amidst the smoke and din 
of the metropolis, is the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens. 

The access to these extensive and well- 
arranged grounds by the noble roads, malls, 
and avenues of the Regent’s Park, invites the 
sedentary valetudinarian to the healthy exer- 
cise of walking ; and the succession of varied 
forms of animated Nature, never before 
exhibited with so much latitude for the enjoy- 
ment and exercise of their natural habits and 
modes of motion, suggests a pleasing variety 
of subjects, not only for the skilled observer, 
but for the fleeting thoughts of a merely 
speculative, though unscientific visitor. 

Many an hour of mine has been occupied— 
not unprofitably I hope—by considerations so 
suggested, which have led me often to refer to 
the best authorities—and so made me ac- 
quainted with many delightful works—for 
further and precise information as to the 
habits and organisation of the animals that 
have arrested my attention. As to the 
minutize of specific definitions and the techni- 
calities of the binomial nomenclature, I must 
confess them to be above my scope and 
faculties. Like all things remote and 
shadowy, they have begot in me something 
akin to a reverential awe for the adepts in 
those zoological mysteries, whose names I 
find are indicated by the kind of hiero- 
glyphical abbreviation which follows the 
nomen triviale of the subject of their nomen- 
clative skill. 

For a long time I was puzzled by the 
letters or mutilated syllables standing by 
themselves at the end of such labels as Felis 
LIynz, Tem. ; Phalangista fuliginosa, Og. ; 

heiropotamus crassiceps, Gr. ; &c. But a gen- 
tleman who honours me with his acquaint- 
ance and occasional converse in the Gardens, 
and who is F.R.S as well as F.Z.S., kindly 
explained to me that those letters are the 
initials of the great naturalists who have 
undertaken to construct the Greek and Latin 
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names for the dumb creatures when they are 
caught ; and that they very cleverly take the 
same opportunity of handing their own 
names down to an admiring and grateful 
posterity. 

I was further gratified by my friend’s 


| pointing out to me one of the very savans 
| whose name was indicated by letters, which, 
| previously, in my simplicity, I had imagined 
jto refer to the grey colour of the animal 


he had named. 
I thought, indeed, my respected instructor 
inclined to be a little severe when he hinted 


that the hieroglyphic appendage in question 


was the cause of many more hard names being 
invented than science would otherwise have 
been burdened with ; for, the custom being to 
substitute one’s own symbol for that of the 
naturalist who had the trouble of first de- 


| scribing and making known a species ; where 


any excuse can be invented for giving it a 
new name, it was seized, he said, and thus the 
custom had become a premium for superfluous 
synonyms. “ Eguus Asinus, L.,” observed the 
F.R.S., “ would, doubtless, have been deemed 
quite adequate for an unmistakeable indica- 
tion to all ages of the humble and useful 
beast of burthen, so called by the great 
founder of zoological and botanical nomen- 
clature, if the newer name of Asinus vulgaris 
had not led to the substitution of the nominal 
symbol of its proposer for that of the im- 
mortal Linneeus, in regard to this particular 
species. In short,” concluded my authority, 
“now-a-days every hodman in Natural History 
rushes with his individual brick to the rising 
zoological edifice, for the purpose of scribbling 
his own name upon it.” 

What more might have followed in the 
mood into which my unlucky question had 
led the philosopher, I know not, and am glad 
not to have to record. At this turn of the 
discourse, we were startled by a loud and 
shrill cachinnation, which at first I thought 
had proceeded from some under-bred, strong- 
lunged listener, who knew enough of the 
subject to appreciate the point of my infor- 
mant’s sarcasm. 

On,turning*round, however, we found our- 
selves, as we had supposed, standing on the 
green sward apart from the crowd, who were 
clustered about the hyena’s den, from which 
another of the unearthly laughs proceeded, 
followed by others in rapid succession and 
increasing shrillness. 

This strange and—when heard at some 
distance—close imitation of the laughter of our 
own species, is excited by very different senti- 
ments in the ill-favoured beast : in whom it is 
the pure expression of rage and baffled desire. 
In the present instance, it was called forth by 
the sight of the bony part of a leg of mutton, 
which the keeper was holding up at the end 
of his iron statf, in front of the hyzena’s cage, 
but beyond the reach of the agitated a 
irate brute. He, with upraised bristles and 
exposed fangs, traversed rapidly to and fro 
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behind the bars, casting malignant glances at 
his keeper, whilst the saliva streamed from 
his half-opened mouth. On receiving the 
tantalising joint (which seemed, by the way, 
to have a mighty small proportion of half- 
dried meat upon it for the daily allowance of 
so powerful an animal), he withdrew with it 
sullenly into the furthest and darkest corner 
of his den, turning his back upon the spec- 
tators, and making the progress of his sulky 
meal cognisable to us who tarried to pursue 
our observations, by a series of loud and sharp 
cracks, as the shank-bone and leg-bone of the 
dilapidated joint were successively fractured 
in the gripe of his powerful jaws. In the course 
ofabout fiveminutes the hysenaarose,and great 
was my astonishment to perceive nothing left 
of the leg of mutton but about four inches 
of the hardest middle part ofthe main bone, 
licked white, and clean of sinew or periosteum, 
and with its two ends projecting in sharp 
splinters, All the rest of the joint—tendons, 
ligaments, bones—had disappeared, and were 
at that moment in course of digestion and 
dissolution in the stomach of the seemingly 
satisfied beast: who, after licking his thick 
black lips a few times, curled himself up in 
another corner of the den to enjoy his siesta. 
The teeth of this creature, thought I, must 
be of a very peculiar character, and different 
from those of its neighbours of the feline 
tribe ; which, superior as they may be in size 
and strength, rarely meddle with the bones of 
the joints assigned to them. Even a strong 
and hungry dog does not crack the smaller 
bones he may be unable to bolt without an 
obvious effort. But no difficulty of the kind 
was apparent in the feeding of the hysena, in 
which the business-like, matter-of-course 
comminution of the bones, inch by inch, 
seemed more like the effect of some chopping- 
machine, than of any special muscular effort. 
I determined, therefore, my Mentor having 
left me whilst absorbed in contemplation, to 
take the first opportunity, when passing 
through Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to look in at 
the College of Surgeons and examine the 
skull and teeth of a hyzena, and avail myself 
of the explanations which are always so cheer- 
fully afforded by the eminent gentlemen in 
charge of the unrivalled museum of that in- 
stitution, I was so fortunate as to find the 
Hunterian Professor himself engaged with 
the osteological colleetion, who, on learning 
the object of my wishes, kindly took out of a 
cabinet a skull of the same species of hyena 
as that which I had lately been studying in 
the live state, This species is the spotted 
one, peculiar at the present day to the Cape 
of Good Hope and the southern division of 
Africa, The hysna of the North of Africa 
and Asia is the striped kind, and is smaller 
and less ferocious than the spotted one. The 
latter, I may as well add, is, zoologically 
speaking, the Canis crocuta, Linn. Hyena 
, Thun., Hyena capensis, Desm., and 
Hyena crocuta, Cuv. It appears, however, to 
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be so unmistakeably known to the naturalists 
of all nations under the last denomination, 
that this might well serve, henceforth, as its 
fixed and determinate scientific name, without 
the terminal cypher, or the cumbersome tail 
of exploded synonyms. 

Leaving words for things, the skull of the 
Hyena crocuta displays, instead of a smooth 
dome-like roof of bone over the brain-case, a 
sharp and lofty ridge or crest, running length- 
wise from the occiput to between the bony 
chambers of the eyes ; and from this ridge, the 
sides of the cranium slope away to the con- 
tracted parts bounded by the two thick and 
strong bent bars of bone, above the cheeks, 
which the professor called the “zygomatic 
arches.” The lofty ridge and the two slopes 
of the contracted brain-case serve, as he in- 





formed me, to give firm and extensive attach- 
ment to the principal pair of biting muscles 
—enormous masses of flesh that cause the 
swelling out of the sides of the hysena’s head, 
and the working of which may be plainly 
seen, when it is crunching a bone. The 
fibres of those muscles converge to pass under 
the zygomatic arches in order to be implanted 
into two projecting parts, like handles, of the 
strong and thick under jaw. Another power- 
ful pair of muscles is attached to those two 
outspanning bony arches, by one end, and to 
the outer and under part of the jaw, by the 
other end. The ied decoction of the skull 
thus relate or are subordinate to the extraor- 
dinary moving ‘powers or workers of the jaw, 
and indicate the characteristic actions and food 
of the animal ; and, as all the rest of the struc- 
ture harmonises with these habits and that 
kind of nutriment, the anatomist, it appears, is 
able to divine from a mere fragment of the 
skeleton, the nature and affinities of the 
animal of which it has formed part. 

All the teeth of the hyszna—and they 
exhibit much diversity of size and shape—are 
wonderfully constructed for the work they 
have to perform, You may sometimes see 
the beast pinch up, as it were, with its fore- 
teeth, a loose bit of the strong membrane, 
called periosteum, and strip it off the bone b 
a sudden upward jerk of the head. For sue 
uses, these teeth are fashioned to act as 
pincers, bit with the holding part more 
complex than those of the blacksmith’s. 

The upper teeth have their crowns divided 
by a transverse cleft into a conical front lobe, 
and a back ridge which is notched lengthwise ; 
the lower front teeth have moderately sharp 
crowns that fit into the interspace of the 
three-lobed upper ones, and take a firm grip 
of any strip of ligament or membrane whic 
may be seized. Next to the fore-teeth—which, 
though adapted for holding and crushing, 
are, it seems, called incisors, and which are 
six in number in both upper and lower jaws 
—are the long and strong conical fangs, 
called canines, one on each side of both jaws. 
| These teeth, which are formidable enough, are 
‘by no means, however, so large in proportion 
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as in the lion and tiger tribe. The teeth 
which serve as bone-crackers are three in 
number, on each side of both jaws, pro- 
gressively increasing in size as they are placed 
more backwards, and nearer to the muscles 
that work them. Their crowns are in the 
form of low and strong cones, covered by a 
smooth enamel, hard enough to strike fire 
with steel, and belted at the base with a 
more or less complete ridge of the same 
material. This serves to defend the gum from 
splinters broken off as the bone is cracked, 
and no better model could be taken for a 
hammer to break stones on the road, than 
one of those bone-breaking teeth of the hyena. 

As the hungry carnivore does by no means 
disdain good flesh, when a sated lion has left 
enough of it on the carcase of a buffalo, after 
feasting on the prime parts of its prey; the 
hyena is provided, like the king of beasts, 
with what are called flesh-teeth, or carnassials, 
These are four in number, one on each side of 
both jaws, with crowns shaped like scissor- 
blades, the one above gliding obliquely upon 
the one below, so that they reciprocally 
maintain by their mode of action a sharp 
edge for neatly cutting across the fibres 
of rigid muscles. Behind each flesh-tooth of 
the upper jaw, is placed a small, low, round, 
and flat grinder, which eompletes the so- 
called dental system of the hyena. The use 
of this tubercular tooth is not very obvious ; 
but, as it is situated nearest the gullet, it may 
give the last squeeze to a tough morsel, or an 
additional crack to a piece of "bone, before the 
one or the other is bolted. 

The series of teeth altogether resemble 
those of the lion more than those of the dog. 
If the first and smallest of the conical bone- 
crushers were removed from both jaws the 
teeth would be the same, both in number and 
kind, with those of the feline genus, only 
modified in their shape and proportions to 
serve the purposes of a brute that feeds on 
the remnants of the dead carcase of the prey 
which the more noble destructive has slain 
and satiated its appetite upon. In this 
respect the lion may be compared to the 
eagle ; the hysena to the vulture. 
ignoble bird of prey, there is much in the 
outward form of the hyzena that contrasts un- 
favourably with the well-finished frame of 
the bolder pursuer and assailant of living 
aninfals, The neck and fore-quarters of the 
hyena have a thickness and strength that 
match: the head ; but the hind-quarters are 
low, and the hind legs bent, crouching, and 


knock-knee’d, causing the pace, even when | 


rapid, to be of a shuffling or dragging cha- 
racter, The toes are four in number on each 
foot ; that which supports the “dew-claw ” in 
the dog, and the short upper innermost claw 
in the cat and its kind, being wanting in the 
hyena. The claws of the four toes that are 
retained are strong, blunt, and non-retractile. 
The ears are large and carried erect ; a coarse 
mane runs down the spine; the general 
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colour of the beast of the kind called 
“ecrocuta” is yellowish-brown, the spots that 
distinguish him being numerous and of a 
deeper brown tint. 

The hysenas, like the vultures and other 
winged scavengers, fulfil an important sani- 
tary mission in the warm latitudes where 
they most abound. They clear away the 
putrescent remains of ‘the carcases of the 
large quadrupeds which higher organised 
earnivora have killed and left half devoured ; 
they follow the Caffres and Hottentots to 
their battle-fields and gorge on the slain. It 
may be charitable to suppose that the as- 
siduous labours of hungry hysnas may have 
contributed to cause the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the bodies of our sable enemies, 
slain, according to bulletins, in praiseworthy 
numbers, during recent and ever-recurring 
conflicts at the Cape. It is certain that the 
hysenas ransack the native villages in quest 
of offal, and often disinter the corpse from the 
too shallow or ill-protected grave. 

But the dead and the débris of slain animals 
do not form the exclusive food of the hyenas, 
assuredly not of the stronger and spotted 
species of South Africa. They are the most 
pestilent assailers and destroyers of the 
farmer’s stock: the numbers, and stealth, 
or stupid venturesomeness of these hungry 
nocturnal hyeenas rendering them much more 
destructive, if less formidable individually, 
than the lion itself. At Kanha, writes Major 
Denham, the hyznas are “everywhere in 
legions»and grew now so extremely ravenous 
that a good Soaee village, where I sometimes 
procured a draught of sour milk on my duck- 
shooting excursions had been attacked the 
night before my last visit, and the town ab- 
solutely carried by storm, notwithstanding 
defences of nearly six feet high of branches of 
the prickly trilloh ; and two donkeys, whose 
flesh these animals are particularly fond of, 
carried off in spite of the efforts of the people.”, 
Man himself the hyena dares not openly 
attack ; though, when driven hard in self-de- 
fence, it will turn furiously even upon that 
assailant. A sleeping adult or child, how- 
ever, if exposed to the prowling, hungry herd, 
is almost sure to fall their victim, It wo 
seem, also, that the spotted hysena, which has 
once in this way tasted human flesh, retains 
a dangerous liking for it. 

Steedman, in his Wanderings and Adven- 
tures in the Interior of Southern Africa, ad- 
duces the following evidence to that 
which he obtained from Mr. Shepstone, an 
experienced settler :—-“To show clearly the 
preference of the hysena for human flesh, it 


| will be necessary to notice that, when the 


Mambookies (a race of Hottentots) build 
their houses, which are in form like bee- 
hives, and tolerably large—often eighteen or 
twenty feet in diameter—the floor is raised at 
the higher or back of the house until 
within three or four feet of the front, where 
it suddenly terminates, leaving an area from 
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thence to the wall, in which every night the 
calves are tied, to protect them from the storms 
or wild beasts. Now it would be natural to 
suppose, that should the hyzna enter, he 
would seize the first object for his prey, es- 
pecially as the natives always lie with the fire 
at their feet ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
constant practice of this animal has been in 
every instance to pass by the calves in the 
area, and even by the fire, and take the 
children from under the mother’s kaross, and 
this in such a gentle and cautious manner, 
that the poor parent has been unconscious of 
her loss until the cries of the little innocent 
have reached her from without, when a close 
prisoner in the jaws of the monster.” Jn the 
above horrid narrative, the hysena is called 
wolf: its more common vernacular name 
among the Cape colonists. 

From these and many similar testimonies 
by African travellers, from Le Vaillant and 
Bruce down to Denham and Gordon Cum- 
ming, we may infer that the hyena, although 
it ‘subsists principally on the remains of 
animals that have died or been killed by 
others, does not refuse to grapple with a 
living prey when it can do so stealthily, or 
when it can overpower such prey by force of 
numbers. 

The gloomy abodes of the hyzena are caves 
and the recesses of rocky hill-sides, or the 
vaults of old sepulchres, deserted dwellings, 
and ancient ruins. Here it abides in slothful 
slumber during the broad light and heat of 
day, and as darkness falls, emerges from its 
lair to fulfil its loathsome or cruel’ purposes. 
To these haunts it drags the carcases or 

arts which have remained after its hunger 
been satiated on the spot during the noc- 
turnal prowl, and in process of time leaves 
many peculiar and unmistakeable characte- 
ristics of its domestic life. Marvellously have 
these evidences been traced ‘out by the per- 
spicacity of our great geologist, Buckland, in 
the Yorkshire caves, which in the very olden 
time, before human tradition or history, 
formed the dwellings of fell hyzenas, as 
they prowled about the moor-sides and 
valleys of Yorkshire. But, into the interest- 
ing and instructive particulars of this dis- 
covery, my present limits forbid me to enter. 

From the earliest periods of history, the 
hyeena has especially attracted the attention 
of zoologists ; and the striking peculiarities 
of its habits; gait, and voice, have excited the 
imaginative faculty to set down more than 
has ever fallen under the sober observation of 
modern naturalists. Even old Aristotle, whom 
they claim‘as the father of their science, and 
who has so generally been confirmed in what 
he has advanced respecting the animals he 
was able to observe, ‘hazards some strange 
and a hal bits in his account of the 
crocuta. vier, indeed, excuses the allega- 
tion that that quadruped differed from others 
in having only one bone in its neck, by good- 
naturedly suggesting that the Stagyrite might 
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have dissected an old hyzena, in which, from 
the frequent and violent strain that the 
cervical vertebre are subject to in the living 
animal, those seven bones might have become 
anchylosed or soldered together into one 
piece. From the good old gossipping Roman 
Encyclopsedist we know what toexpect, and we 
read his “ Naturalis Historia” more with the 
view of being amused by the stories that were 
current among the vulgar, and perhaps the 

lite circles of Imperial Rome, than of gain- 
ing instruction from any exercise of Pliny’s 
own eyes on the beautiful and varied nature 
that surrounded him. 

Doubtless, the interest of the lovely patri- 
cians who, from the dress circles of the amphi- 
theatre, looked down on the ten hyzenas 
introduced to be fought with, baited, and 
slaughtered before their eyes in the famous 
year 1,000 of the foundation of the eternal 
City, was vastly enhanced by the remarks of 
their polite and well-read Cicerone. “ Those 
hideous brutes—fair and noble dames—are 
wont to repair to the shepherds’ huts and 
imitate the human voice, and even learn some 
person’s name, who, when he answers to the 
call and comes out, is immediately torn to 

ieces.” Oh! dreadful: can it be possible ? 
es, ladies, the elder Plinius hath written it.* 

If Mr. Mitchell has hitherto failed in teach- 
ing the hyzena to rival the parrot, perhaps it 
may be because he has not tried the laughing 
brute with the Latin tongue. 

The myth of the untameable ferocity of the 
hyeena, like that of the quill-shooting dexterity 
of the porcupine, is now limited to the lore of 
those dear zoological instructors of our child- 
hood—the showmen of the travelling mena- 
geries. And, verily, I would fain exchange a 
good deal of the sober certainties of animal 
biography, imparted by my accurate and 
respected authority of the R.S., for some of 
those beliefs that thrilled through my youth- 
ful breast. 

Certain it is that the as 


ct of the hyena 
does him some injustice ; the beast is not so 


bad as he looks. Pennant testifies to havin 

seen, in London, a hysena as obedient an 

tractable as a dog. Buffon narrates that 
there was a hysna shown in Paris, in his 
time, which had been tamed when young, and 
was apparently divested of its natural ferocity. 
The Rev.’ Mr. Bingley, in his amusing Animal 
Biography, states that“ Mr. John Huhter 
had, at Earl’s Court, a hysena, near eighteen 
months old, that was so tame as to admit 
strangers to approach and touch him. After 
Mr. Hunter's death it was sold to a travelling 
exhibitor of animals, For a few months 
previously to his being carried into the 
country, he was lodged in the Tower. The 
keeper informs me that he there continued 


* “ Sermonem humanum inter pastorum stabula assimu- 
lare, nomenque alicujus addiscere, quem evocatum forts 
laceret.” Pliny even goés on to aver “Item vomitionem 
hominis imitari ad sollicitandos canes quos invadat.’—Nat. 
Hist. 1. 8, c. 30. 
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tolerably gentle, so much so as to allow a 
erson who knew him, to enter the den and 
Sandie him.”—vol. i., p. 244. 

Bishop Heber saw a striped hyena in 
India, that followed its master and fawned 
on him like a dog. Barrow also narrates 
with respect to the spotted hyzena, that, in the 
district of Scheufberg, at the Cape, it is 
domesticated and used like a hound for the 
chase. Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes tamed a 
young hyzena in India; he brought it over to 
England when full grown; but, out of re- 
spect, doubtless, for the prejudices of Oxford 
Street in regard to the quadruped followers 
of its promenaders, he presented the animal, 
though as gentle as a_ spaniel, to the 
Zoological Society. “In India,” writes that 
gallant and accomplished officer, “It was 
allowed to run about my house, and on board 
ship it was released from its cage two or three 
times a day to play with the sailors, and 
gambol with the dogs. It early recognised 
my person and voice, would obey when called, 
and in general was as playful and good- 
humoured as a puppy. My visits to it in 


the Gardens have been rare and at long| 


intervals, nor have I ever carried it food. [| 
anticipated therefore, that it would outgrow 
its early affection, and that I should be to it 
as any other stranger; but it has always 
greeted me, not only as an old acquaintance, 
but as an old friend; and if I am to judge 
from its agitation and peculiar cries, the 
animal’s recognition is that of affection. On 
Sunday last it was asleep in its cage when I 
approached. On calling it by its name it 
looked up, distinguished me in the crowd, 
started on its legs, and on my applying my 
hand to its mouth to smell to, it threw itself 
down against the bars, rubbed its head, neck, 
and back against my hand, and then started 
on its legs and bounded about its cage, utter- 
ing short cries. On ceasing to speak to it 
and moving away, it looked wistfully after 
me, nor resumed its motions till I addressed 
it again. Its manifestations of joy were so 
unequivocal as to excite the surprise of a 
great number of bystanders.” (Zoological 
Proceedings for eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, page seventy-six.) To their successors 
inthat attractive part of the Society’s Gardens, 
I would wish, in taking leave of the hyena— 
with these the kindest words ever offered in 
behoof of the poor imprisoned brute—to re- 
commend it to the best sentiments that its 
visage and voice may permit them to feel in 
its favour. 


THE GOLDEN VALE. 


THERE is not a more fertile part of land in 
the world than that which is called, and pre- 
cisely on account of its fertility, the Golden — 
or rather, as they pronounce it, the Goolden — 
Vale, in the county Tipperary. To look atit 
a little before harvest time, were at once to be 
convinced of its fertility ; a fact which one 
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might doubt at any other time, especially if 
the squalor of the population and the wretched- 
ness of the hovels be contemplated also. 

No travellers in this part of Ireland 
should fail to visit the Rock of Cashel. The 
Rock will always be beautiful; but, it was 
once surmounted by one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of old Irish ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in the island. Not many years since, 
the ruins of the old cathedral—for it was no 
less—were still in a perfect state. Time and 
neglect, however, have done their worst ser- 
vice, and less and less remains, every year, 
of that most stately structure. But the Rock 
of Cashel is still there, and from it the view 
of the Golden Vale is something that will 
not moulder away, and will make very nearly 
as deep an impression as the ruined cathedral 
itself. 

A casual visitor might, as we have ob- 
served, doubt the great fertility of the vale : 
Liebig, however, or one of his disciples, would 
recognise the truth in a very short survey, 
and would account for it by the continuous 
washing of fertilizing matter from the bare 
limestone of the hills down on to the deep re- 
cipient valley. What a happy race the owners 
and landlords of such a region ought to be! 
How amply must it be in their power to make 
the peasants dependent on them and their 
employment, more comfortable than the pea- 
sants in a poorer district! What scope for 


| improvement, for justice, for charity, for good 


agriculture, for all the elements of virtue and 
happiness. 

Unfortunately the history of the Golden, 
Vale cannot be written in such characters. 
There is scarcely one of the gentlemen’s seats 
which dot it, that has not been the scene or 
the subject of a sad story. Recklessness, 
prodigality, cruelty, murder—all the great 
temptations and besetting sins of Irish life have 
been here accumulated and exaggerated. In 
consequence of the great fertility of the 
land, and of the great rise of corn prices, the 
competition amongst the tenants was perfectly 
insane. Instead of doubting and checking de- 
lirium, the squires thought their land a per- 
manent source of wealth, and spent and 
mortgaged in proportion to the rent offered. 
At that time—in the years of war and war- 
prices—the ousted tenant went to the wars 
himself, turned pig-driver, or found some 
other way of life. But, when peace came and 
with it that downfall of prices which roused 
the squirearchy of Ireland—and, indeed, 
of England too—to the poorness of reality, 
then, neither peasant nor landlord had 
patience to bear his reverses. The squire, 
ruined by the change of circumstances, 
if he did not commit actual, perpetrated 
moral, suicide. He plunged into vice, drank, 
gambled, did anything to keep up his spirits, 
and that only for a day. The tenant felt 
the bad effects of his landlord’s behaviour ; 
he got small abatements, and no mercy, He 
had no longer the resource of the war, or 
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of the many modes of life open where there is | liking the same portions and tit-bits of the 


a quick demand for men. He clung to his 
bit of land with desperation. When it was 
torn from him he became desperate ; from his 
despair arose those terrible associations, to 
which Captain Rock and other equally famed 
and famous desperadoes give their names. 

Kiltubby was a nice Tittle village, while 
things went well. Its landlord—one of the 
numerous tribe of the Masseys—had a hand- 
some house upon the hill, amid the short 
limestone sward that the sheep like to nibble. 
The lady drove to church in a yellow chariot ; 
the husband had his hunters and his kennel. 
And, after all, the chariot might not have 
rolled him out of existence, nor his hounds 
and horses have eaten their own heads off and 
his too, had it not been for a frantic resolve of 
Mr. Massey to drink claret and to grow claret. 
A squire of no greater degree'in the county of 
Tipperary did the same. Claret was not grown 
in the Golden Vale, and had to be paid 
at last with much more produce of the said 
Vale than when the debt was contemplated 
or incurred. At last the wine-merchant | 
employed his solicitor, and Mr. Massey trans- 
ferred himself and family from the Golden 
Vale of Tipperary to a little Dutch chdteau, 
situated on an elegant canal within view of | 
the steeples of Bruges. 

In order to relate how and by whom Mr. 
Massey left his property to be managed, it is 
necessary to give some further and ‘more 


detailed aecount of Kiltubby, and its prineipal | 


inhabitants. The village had been much 
distracted and divided by a feud, that had 
raged from their earliest days between two of | 
the cleverest boys of the place. Clever, in the | 
Tipperary tongue, means six feet high, with 
shoulders, limbs, and sinews in proportion. | 
But the cleverness of Tim Ryan and Mike 
Doolan of Kiltubby reached a great stroke | 
higher than their athletic powers. There 
had been a capital hedge-school at Kiltubby ; | 
that is, there had been a man, who for a few 
meals of potatoes would, in the summer days, 
instruct under a hedge all the little gossoons 
of the village. A few of the most capable of 
them actually learned to read in this great 
hall of education, and to know English. These 
two accomplishments enabled the successful 
achievers, among them our two worthies, 
to proceed to a mighty fine school further 
up the Vale, where a much greater pedagogue 
in a brown wig knew Latin and Greek, and 
taught both, as well as ’rithmetic, and a very 
irregular course of mathematics. More than 
one of these hedge and half-hedge scholars 
contrived to make their Tipperary learning the 
stepping-stone to a university education, 


‘ness rather than in any, at 





although classical learning, as a native of the 
hedges, flourished far more and better down 
in the depths of Munster than in Tipperary. 
Tim Ryan and Mike Doolan took, each 
what suited him, out of the primary and 
secondary schooling thus obtained. And 
if they grumbled, it was not because of their 


dish of edueation. Mike swallowed the 
*rithmetie, and Tim the rythm; for their 
teachers were great at prosody, and of course 
at poesy—in the Irish especially, but also in 
all other tongues. Mike conned over the 
figures, and Tim the rhymes. The rule of 
three charmed instead of puzzling the one, 
while the other cultivated polite letthers, 
Tim and Mike became greatly renowned in 
consequence, although the priest—but it was 
said to be all jealousy—declared them a pai 
of as fine bog-trotters as was ever spiled by 
larning. Neither of them at first took kindly 
to the e. Mike became manager to an 
accountant, a dabbler in other people’s busi- 
east in any 
agricultural, business of his own; and Tim 
set up aschool. Of course a school would not 
keep the one, any more than his figures would 
keep the other. Both had their friends, used 
them as they could, and got on as best they 
might. Tim, in the matter of the school, was 
accused of having a proud and philanthropie 
purpose rather than a mere money-makin 
one ; and this calumny,which had a bit of trut 
in it, was a real weight upon Tim’s character, 
That two such clever and mighty men 
could subsist in the same village was greatly 
wondered at, and more than wondered at 
when both of them fell a-coorting the beauty 
of the village. They were sure to do this, 
the priest said, and sure to lay up a store of 
broken heads and bloody noses by so doing. 
It was a great trial for Nelly, and indeed 
the same trial befell all the people of Kil- 
tubby, for it was necessary for one and all to 
make choice between the friendship of Tim, 
and the friendship of Mike. To be well with 
both was impossible. Each had his mode 


‘of courting. Mike built a stone house in 


place of his mud one, transferring the old 
mud walls to the convenience of a cow. And 
how could Nelly resist so substantial, and yet 
so respectful and delicate an appeal to her 
good sense as well as her good feeling ? Tim’s 
mode of parrying such an attack was what 
the French would call deger, He snipped a 
bit of ribbon from Nelly’s cap, and stuck it 
in his own caubeen, at the next fair; bran- 
dishing an oak stick, and declaring aloud, at 
the same time, that he was ready to fight 
whomsoever would question the superiority 
of the ankle of the owner of that ribbon, 
to any other ankle in the Gooldén Vale. 
If Nelly’s heart were touched by the suc- 
cessful and manly hullabaloo, how could it 
resist a string of verses, which were quite 
interminable, to her honour and glory? Nelly 
looked coldly on the stone house. “Mud’s 
warmer!” cried Tim. Nelly thought so; 
she married Tim, and preferred his mud 
palace to his rival’s stone one. 

Mike swore that he would take terrible 
vengeance, and he was a man to keep his 
word. He could wait for it ; and he thought 
the first best means of compassing it was 
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to get as rich as possible. He well knew 
that Tim and Nelly must grow poorer. 
Mike, to inerease his store and dissipate his 
grief, turned pig-jobber, and then became 
one of the agents for the collection of those 
domestic companions of the Irishmen, and 
for their furtherance to the English market. 
Mike converted dollars into pounds, and 
was enabled to take Mr. Massey’s largest 
farm, and stock it in a manner far beyond 
the ever known capabilities of Kiltubby. 
Yet Kiltubby admired, and did not envy. 
There is little of that black passion in the 
Irish character. And when, on the occasion 
of Mike one morning mounting his black 
mare, and in an unaccountable fit of high 
spirits spurring off among the followers of the 
Galtees Hunt, people looked astonished, Tim 
was generous enough to say, that “Mike Doolan 
made jist as good a squireen as any of ’em.” 
Poor Tim had no such flattering unction to 
lay to his own soul. Instead of rising in any 
way, his struggles grew harder as a family 
came around him. The school paid him 
little, and made him lazy; although the 
sedentary and unlaborious life gave him such 
high spirits, such abundant verses, and so 
| allowed him to develope a tact for music, 
| that he was the life and prime Apollo of 
| every wedding, pattern, christening, funeral, 
or other merry-making. There was no 


fun in the Golden Vale, that Tim did not 
help 


to make; and as he always had his 
skinful on such occasions, and brought away 
more tenpennies than he took with him, his 
dissipation was not prodigality. Still so 
much money went for the potatoes, of which 
more and more were piled upon the skieve for 
the meals of a growing family, that Tim’s 
affairs grew yearly more disordered and dila- 
| pidated, and he was always in arrear of rent. 
During the war there had been factions, 
for how could Tipperary exist without them ? 
| There had existed two parties among the 
peasantry—the Shanavests and the Caravats 
| —which hated each other mortally, beat 
| each other @V’ouwtrance, and battered in each 
| others skulls, at fairs and other parties of 
pleasure, with true Irish relish, and with such 
| determination, as no police or magistrates 
| could interfere with. Police or magistrate, 
| in truth, saw no reason for such interference, 
for there was nothing dangerous or seditious in 
the contests. No person could explain the dif- 
ference in principle, in leaning, or in anything 
else, between a Shanavest and a Caravat. 
This ceased with the golden reign of high 
| prices and abundant employ. Feuds, fighting, 
and vengeance, were then called forth by the 
passions and distresses of private life. Instead 
of unmeaning Shanavests and Caravats, people 
in Tipperary began to range themselves into 
the class that had land, and the class that either 
_ had not land, or was in danger of losing it. 
| Landlords were so distressed to pay mort- 
gages. and jointures, that they grasped with 
| espairing eagerness at any offer that ap- 


a 
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proached the old rent. By doing so, they in 
general got rid of am honest tenant, and 
introduced in his place one who eould not 
keep his engagements. Yet he, when in turn 
ousted, was twenty times more turbulent and 
vindictive than the honest tenant, who on 
being first displaced, very probably converted 
his stock into cash, and crossed the Atlantie 
to find a more secure investment in the back 
woods, 

If some good men were of the oppressed, 
the ousted, and of course the disaffected 
faction, there were other good men and 
valuable, who often fell vietims to unmerited 
obloquy. If a_farmer with agricultural 
knowledge and some little capital, fancied 
he could do more with a certain portion of 
land than traditional culture had hitherto 
done ; and if, to try the experiment, he offered 
a little more than other slovenly competitors ; 
he became a marked man, liable to be beaten 
on all fitting occasions. As party grew 
fiercer, and land more scarce, death became 
the merciless and too certain award of what 
was considered his crime. 

Mike, as a prosperous man, content with 
things as they were, became attached to one 
of these factions ; Tim, as one of the ousted and 
declining, to the other. Mike made the door 
and outworks of his dwelling stronger ; 
Tim let the door of his cabin fall off its 
hinges, and contented himself with half a one, 
just to keep the baby from drowning itself in 
the black hole that adjoined the dung heap. 

Mike was desirous of taking more land, 
which he felt he had time, skill, and money 
to manage ; but he felt that he was risking 
his life to fill his purse—a reflection that 
made him pause, but not give over. He knew 
that Tim was one of the party who pro- 
hibited his extended industry, and he was 
grateful in proportion. Mr. Massey’s, like 
all the property in the country, was under- 
going a change. It was not merely wine- 
merchants’ bills that distressed him, but 
his smaller tenants grew every day more un- 
able and more unwilling to pay rent. It was, 
perhaps, of the highest, that small holders, 
trusting to the chapter of lueky accidents 
rather than to stated calculations, covenanted 
to pay. Toeject was painful, yet inevitable, 
and led to the horrors of agrarian disturbance 
and crime. Besides the system of small hold- 
ings, of which the inconveniences were not 
perceived in a season of war, Mr. Massey 
had done something equally inconvenient— 
had kept a large quantity of ground on his 
own hands. Neither from this, did he feel 
any inconvenience during high prices. _How- 
ever slovenly the work done, and however 
plundered the master in labour and produce, 
good prices, like charity, covered all defects, 
and left the sum of profit great. Now, it was 
different., Produce was cheap, labour pro- 
portionately dear. Self-farming was found 
unprofitable, and went by degrees out of 
fashion in Tipperary. Instead of forty or fifty 
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inhabitants of Kiltubby being employed on 
Mr. Massey’s land, and paid by Mr. Massey 
or his steward every Saturday night, their 
eightpence or ninepence a day, they were 
obliged to work for farmers who took the 
same land, and who had no money to cross 
themselves with. These were fine doings and 
fine times for Captain Rock, to whom in fact, 
too many began to look. 

At this pass of circumstances came Squire 
Massey’s crash, and the seizure of his house 
by officers of the law—a thing that never 
would have been thought of as_ possible 
in the war-time. It ended by the principal 
creditors coming down and holding council 
together, when Mike appeared as one of 
them, and not the least important. He was 
on the spot, knew the land and the people, 
was a creditor himself to some amount, 
was shrewd, bore a good character, under- 
stood accounts ; in short, Mike Doolan was, 
by the desire of the creditors and with the 
consent of Mr. Massey, installed as manager 
and head-man of the property, for the benefit 
of creditors : he undertaking to transmit two 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year of the receipts 
to Bruges. 

The news was most unwelcome in Kiltubby. 
It made one of themselves landlord and 
master for the time being, but this was pre- 
cisely what neither labourers nor tenants 
liked. Poor Tim whistled as light an air 
as his fancy could suggest, and wished his 
old friend and rival good luck. But, he 
thought to himself quietly, that now would 
be the time for him to be off to the "Mericas, 
if such an escapade were feasible. Nelly | twenty, or at most thirty shillings an acre for 
pleaded for home, sweet home—of which the|annual rent, would be asked and would 
sweetness was all moral, and even that ques-| consent to pay five, six, eight, ten pounds, and 
tionable—and Tim asked her, if she would not | even higher still, per con-acre. Mike calcu- 
prefer Yankee Land to Botany. lated the number of barrels of potatoes—as 

The new manager of the Kiltubby property| they admeasure them in Ireland ; he cal- 
was not long in giving warnings to several| culated the outlay also; and he exacted, as 
tenants. These tenants met, along with others | rent, a sum which was a fraction under what 
equally menaced, and employed their secretary, | the potato produce would fetch in the market. 
Captain Rock, to write no mild notice to Mike | Mike, in fact, ground down the people of Kil- 
Doolan, that they would make such an| tubby till, they declared, there was not a bit 
example as would be tould for ten thousand | of nose left on their face.! 
years to come in the Goolden Vale, if he} Had there been even the semblance of fair- 
came the hard master over them. The/ness in the management, the poor man who 
only symptom of answer vouchsafed was/|secured an acre for potatoes, ought to have 
the addition of a few stand of arms to} been allowed two or three years more to take 
Mike’s arsenal, already pretty well provided.|the rest of the value out of his manure, 
Challenges having been thus exchanged on| paying a moderate rent. But Mike had the 
both sides, @ la mode de Tipperary, were not| manure, and thence he grew; and yet he 
long in producing a combat. One night Cap-| charged moreover a tremendous rent. The 
tain Rock’s forces surrounded the dwelling of | fleeced peasant in revenge pointed his gun at 
Mike Doolan, and commanded him, under| Mike from behind a hedge, but hesitated, as 
pain of the infliction of very barbarous | yet, to fire. 
tortures, to surrender his arms. This was all| The highest price affixed by Mike, and by 
that was for the present required of him.| others of his grinding class, per con-acre, was 
Compliance, however, on his part, he knew to| that paid for hay land; that is, for meadow 
be the first of concessions, of which the| and grass land to be broken up, and having an 
inevitable consequence would be his being | accumulated fertility sufficient to produce a 
necessitated to leave the country. Mike| crop of potatoes without manure, ‘Those who 
showed fight, and fired upon his besiegers | had lost their cattle, and were otherwise, and 
from embrasures which he had cunningly pre-! every way, behindhand, had no resource but 


pared. The besiegers tried to force the door, 
or to burn it down by a heap of blazin 
wood laid against it. But Mike amet 
in wounding several of his antagonists, and 
putting them to flight before they had made 
any breach in his stronghold. 

Although the party engaged in the attack 
were, by the regular laws of Irish agricul- 
tural outrages, men from other parishes, Mike 
revenged the wrong upon the ill-affected near 
him. And finally he sued Tim in arrear of 
rent—which indeed was the normal state of 
the county and himself. He seized Tim’s cow, 
and canted it, that is, had it sold by auction, 
It was bought by friends, and conveyed to a 
not distant bog, where Tim had some small 
profit from his cow, through poor Nelly 
trudging to and fro with her pail, over miles 
of dry and dreary road. 

Others were as severely treated, so a cow 
became a rarity in Kiltubby. When the cow 
was taken away, the bit of land was taken 
with it ; one was of little use without the other. 
The land was withdrawn, because there was 
not the excuse of a cow to feed, nor the 
means of a dung-heap to manure it. Wages 
became the sole suppoyt of the labourer ; and 
the ninepence a day upon which he subsisted 
was paid in any way that pleased Mike Doolan. 

The only mode in which this shrewd 
manager would allow the men of Kiltubby to 
“have any call to the land,” was in the way 
of con-acre ; that is, a bit of land given to 
them in March for the potato season, and 
taken from them in October, as soon as the 
potato harvest was dug out. Those who paid 
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to ask for a con-acre of hay land. The paying 
for it was another and an after consideration, 
which was not worth being considered, inas- 
much as the con-acre was indispensable. 

Tim was obliged to ask Mike for a con- 
acre of hay land. Little funds as there were 
left him, it galled him todo so. Mike de- 
manded for it sixteen pounds sterling an acre. 

This is no fiction, It is the exact price 
asked, on a certain occasion, for an acre of 
land ; nor is there anything in this narrative 
unreal, except the proper names and the 
scene. Tim scratched his hapless poll, and 
though his tongue remained silent, his 
countenance sufficiently told Mike : 

“You have caught your old rival at a 
*vantage, and you are taking it out of him 
with merciless extortion !” 

But Tim had no resource. He agreed, and 
in writing, to pay the sixteen pounds, and 
he put his name to the document which his 
Shylock carefully insisted upon. Fortune 
but too fully favoured the vindictive design 
of Mike to crush Tim altogether, or to drive 
him from the country. For, it so happened 
that this season the 
drought or other causes, completely failed on 
hay land. Tim did not dig out enough to feed 
a pig for a fortnight. He had to look else- 
where for the winter provision of his family. 
But, Mike was inexorable and demanded his 
rent. The case—a well-known one—came 
before the sessions at Tipperary, and it was 
pleaded on both sides with Irish earnestness. 
The bond, however, was there, and the law 
was there ; and give judgment for other than 
Mike the magistrates could not. But, in 
giving the award which sanctioned his claim, 
and in giving him the power to enforce it, the 
chairman, as was afterwards remarked, ob- 
served to Mike that the sentence which ren- 
dered him so triumphant, would infallibly 
prove a sentence of death! The judge him- 
self said so ! 

There is no use in dwelling on the catas- 
trophe. Mike Doolan was carried home that 
night, on a door, with six bullets through his 
body. About two months afterwards Tim was 
observed within sight of the American shore. 
He had climbed the foremast to discern it, and 
a heel of the vessel flung him overboard. His 
handsome widow, much pitied, lived for many 
years undisturbed at Kiltubby. 





CHIPS. 
MUNICIPAL LIGHTS. 


Ir was late and quite dark when we once 
reached the town of Falaise, the birthplace 
of William the Conqueror. As we drove to 
the inn, we passed a lady walking home, 
attended by a female servant, who carried a 
lantern of such vast dimensions, and such 
antique fashion, that it might have helped to 
illuminate the castle the night William was 
born there, But—our polite guide informed 
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us—the lantern, as well as the lady, was of 
later date than that, somewhere in the Middle 
Ages, he did not quite know when, and was 
the offspring of the taste and genius of a 
certain Mayor of Falaise, whose memory is 
still revered by the citizens, 

This Mayor was a long time sore troubled 
that his people should walk about the streets 
in the dark : it was a dangerous, an immoral, 
an inexpressibly evil practice. Some one 
suggested that lamps might be suspended 
at the principal crossings and corners, when- 
ever moonlight happened to be scarce ; but 
he rejected the idea with horror, as a piece 
of unheard-of innovation, in fact, revolu- 
tionary. So, next morning, he caused the 
town beadle to proclaim throughout the 
streets, by beat of drum at every utterance 
of the proclamation, the Mayor’s advice, that 
no citizen or citizeness of Falaise should walk 
about at night without carrying a lantern 
before him or her. 

At night, the citizens and —esses obeyed 
their chief magistrate. The streets were 
filled with male and female promenaders, 
Every one of them carried a lantern ;—but 
all was still as dark as before. 

Next morning, the beadle gave another 
peripatetic performance on the drum, as a 
musical accompaniment to the words, “Every 
citizen of Falaise shall, at night, in the streets, 
carry a lantern with a candle in it—Decreed 
by the Marre.” 

That evening, the streets of Falaise would 
have displayed a carnival, had there been any 
light to make it visible. People, and lanterns. 
and candles were congregated, but all remaine 
in utter darkness. 

The third day saw the series of proclamations 
complete. The municipal power explained 
its meaning in unmistakeable terms. The 
beadle, proudly conscious that his rebellious 
subjects were now in a state of complete siege, 
and had no possible means of escape from the 
utmost rigour of the law, fine, and imprison- 
ment, fiercely smote his soul-subduing drum, as 
he ordained, in a voice like a speaking-trumpet 
with a crack in it, in the noble name of the 
Maire of Falaise, that, all people-who walked 
the streets at night should carry before them 
—a lantern—with a candle in it—lighted. 


PASS-WORDS THROUGH ALL THE 
RUSSIAS. 


Lapa, in Russian, means “claw.” Lapaé 
stands for to “gripe.” Lapowe represents the 
object or objects enclosed ina gripe. Any 
man who thinks of travelling in Russia had 
better learn these words by heart, and try to 
understand them. ‘The first is easy—lapa, 
lapaé, lapowe—the claw, to gripe, the things 
griped. But the last is not English! No 
nor is the meaning attached to it. What is 
lapowe ? 

The curious, the venturesome, or the un- 
fortunate, whom fate conducts to the Russian 
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frontier, soon learn what lapowe is, The train 
stops ; the Prussian conductors have told the 
travellers that from the next station they will 
rattle along, on the rails and under the pro- 
tection of, the Czar of all the Russias. The 
inexperienced traveller whom I have in my 
eye takes up his rug and dressing-case, and 
steps with heavy feet (for the train has been 
a slow one, and he is still stunned with the 
length of his journey from Mistowitz) on 
Russian soil. It is time our novice should 
learn something of the language, of the 
manners, and customs, of the country. 

Room for the Professors of Russian 
manners! Half-a-dozen gentlemen in the 
preventive service, three searchers, the comp- 
troller, the commander, of the Cossack station, 
hurry up to the staring stranger, and stand 
before him, each with his hand open. Their 
eyes are directed to his face with a craving, 


hungry look. What does itmean? It means | 


lapowe. Those outstretched open hands, 
those hungry looks, speak as plainly as pos- 
sible, and in a language which every one 
must understand: “Stranger, here are our 
hands. Put something into them—fill them. 
You cannot pass on unless we please. You 
want our friendship. Buy it!” 

Do not, oh wayfarer! cry out against the 
beggarly knaves. If you please, do not say one 
word about imposition. Do not, if you can help 
it, register a vow that you will write to the 
Times. These people never heard of the 
Times ; they do not know what it is. They 
know what lapowe is, and lapowe they will 
and must have. They are Russian function- 
aries, and you are a traveller. They are vul- 
tures, and you are their prey. They do not 
beg, nor do they solicit—they demand. They 
are in their right, and you had better not try 
yours. The taking of dapowe—the opening of 
his hand and shutting it on something which 
you put into it—is part and parcel of the 
duties of a Russian functionary. 

It is an official procedure ; the execution 
in every case is rapid and energetic, uncere- 
monious and unscrupulous. Russian officers 
must live. Their salaries, from the lowest to 
the highest, are just enough to pay for their 
breakfast and supper. Hence, it is the Go- 
vernment which indirectly compels them to 
swoop down upon everybody and everything 
within their reach, and to take as much as 
they want, or, at least, as much as they can 
get, to pay for their dinners, lodgings, dress, 
and luxuries. None of them dream of 


blushing in asking dapowe—whatever delicacy 
there is, will always be found on the part of the 
giver, never on that of the receiver. Armed in 
mail of proof—the conviction of his right— 


the Russian functionary holds out his d, 
rudely or good-humouredly as the case may 
be ; and his moral sentiments are aroused only 
if the traveller with whom he has to deal 
is too inexperienced to understand the very 
natural and just demand which that open 
hand makes upon him. 
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{Condacted by 


In going and coming, with high and low, 
lapowe isthe word. Say a foreigner—English, 
German, or French—at Warsaw or Smolensk, 
wishes either to leave the country or to go 
to some other Russian town. He wants 
his passport. In order to obtain it, he must 
have a certificate of good conduct from the 
police of his district. The functions of that 
oftice are, in the first instance, executed by a 
clerk. The traveller, familiar with the man- 
ners and customs of these lower officials, backs 
his request with a lapowe, and the certificate 
is in his hands. This is not enough. The 
paper must have the office stamp, and that 
stamp is in the hands of the Police-lieu- 
tenant—a gentleman of refined manners— 
dressed in a smart uniform, green and gold— 
who occupies an inner office, which the 


| stranger enters with a civil bow, and a con- 


viction (caused by the refined air and high 
position of the gentleman in question) that to 
offer apowe would subject him to the danger 
of being kicked down stairs. 

Since the gentleman (he is sure) will not 
take money, the stranger endeavours to con- 
ciliate his good opinion by politeness. “ Sir,” 
says he with a low bow, (the second since 
they opened the door), “ will you have the 
kindness to stamp this certificate ?” 

The lieutenant turns round, and replies, “I 
am busy.” Taking his pen and a sheet of paper, 
he commences forthwith to make a caricature 
portrait of the visitor. This done, he gives 
the visitor another expressive look, and 
turns to the window. This, translated into 
plain English, means : “ What a strange sort of 
fellow you are! Why don’t you put your 
hand in your pocket ?” An intelligent stranger 
understands it at once; but we will, for 
the argument’s sake, say that our friend, the 
stranger, is not very intelligent. Instead of 
holding out his money, he again produces his 
certificate. “Oblige me, sir, by stamping 
this.” 

“Sir,” says the Russian, angrily, “ I haven't 
had my dinner yet.” 

Of course the stranger understands that 
the gentleman proposes to dine first, and stamp 
the certificate afterwards. But, why does he 
not go todinner? Why sit at his desk, and 
seem evidently determined to remain there, 
at ie four in the afternoon? ‘Time passes, 
and the offices will be closed. 

“Oblige me, sir! Stamp this paper !”—“I 
haven’t had my dimner, sir!” says the 
lieutenant as angrily as possible, turning his 
back full upon the stranger. Decidedly, there 
is no getting that stamp. At this moment 
the stranger’s arm is seized with great 
violence by the clerk—a good young man who 
is in a towering rage, as the best of us will be, 
when we see any one acting blindly and 
stupidly. 

“ How long you are, sir! You, a traveller, 
and without a few florins to spare for our 
lieutenant !” 

This timely explanation simplifies the 
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matter. A few florins change hands, the 
certificate is stamped, and the stranger leaves 
the office with a practical lesson, by which he 
is likely to benefit. Producing his stamped 
certificate and his florins in other places, he 
obtains his passport with less trouble and 
greater expense than he expected. 

Another lesson awaits him at the gate of 
the town. The carriage stops, a policeman 
takes his passport and submits it to the 
Inspector of the Gate. He comes back with- 
out the passport, but with a message: “ Pan 
Inspector prosye pana na sniedanie.” The 
stranger is astonished and gratified. The 
message has a double sense. It may mean— 
the Pan Inspector invites the gentleman to 
breakfast with him; and thus does the stranger 
understand it. But it may also mean—the 
Pan Inspector invites the gentleman to give 
him something to breakfast ; of which meaning 
the stranger, poor man, has not the slightest 
suspicion. “Tell your master I am obliged 
to him, very. much so indeed ; but I must go 
on, having been detained already. Another 
time I shall be happy to breakfast with 
him.” 


enters the office, on the threshold of which, in 
another minute, appears the Pan Inspector 
of the Gate. “What the Blank” (for these 
Russian gentlemen have an ugly knack of 
swearing) “J invite you to breakfast! Ill 
see you Blanked first! Something for my 
breakfast, that’s what I want.” Saying which, 
the irate inspector retreats into his den growl- 
ing, and slamming the door. A couple of 
florins being sent after him, the passport is 
duly returned. 

Another official function, and one which, as 
some say, is less remote froin the practices of 
English public life, is the dapowna. This 
falls to the share of military officers and the 
directors and employés of public institutions. 
Its special name is profitha, which answers to 
our own Job. According to an ukase or council 
order of the year 1832, all public works, and 
all supplies for the army and other establish- 
ments, are to be contracted for by licitation. 
These contracts are generally large, and so are 
the profits; and the contractors have, more- 
over, a chance of acquiring high connexions 
and distinctions. Hence,Government contracts 
are much sought after, especially by the Jew 
and German population of the Russian Empire. 
Indeed, the “hunt” commences long before 
the day appointed for the licitation, and the 
preparations are of greater importance than 
the bids. As soon as the news transpires 
that such or such an enterprise is to be put 
up to licitation, the great question for every 
one is, not at what period the thing may be 
done, but how and by what means it is 
possible to obtain an interview with the 
councillor or the general who has the giving 
of the contract. In matters of fortification, 
there is the General of the 
public works, the decision rests with the 





It is now the policeman’s turn to be | 
astonished ; he shrugs his shoulders and 





ineers ; in, 


Chief of the Exchequer Commission, or the 
Minister of Woods and Forests—at least, 
at St. Petersburg. In the provinces, almost 
all the contracts are in the hands of the 
governors. To gain admittance to these 
functionaries is not an easy matter, and the 
Germans, the more awkward race, who go 
about begging recommendations and feeling 
their way by driblets up the ladder of official 
dignitaries, are usually distanced by their 
bolder competitors of the Caucasian race. 
In the mighty man’s closet, the German relies 
on his bows and compliments and promises. 
Hence, the Russian great do not like them, 
They prefer dealing at once with a Jew, 
for the Jew makes his way directly to 
the great man’s wife, or, if there be no wife, 
to the valet. If need be, he stands from 
early dawn to nightfall, and for a whole week, 
at the valet’s door, Time is money, but his 
time is brilliantly paid for, if, at the end 
of the week, he has gained the flunkey’s ear, 
and through him admittance to his master’s 
cabinet. The Russian, of course, treats the 
Jew sans ceremonie, just as he would like 
to treat every one—if he dared. 

“Well, what is it, you ragamuffin ?” 

“Thank Heaven, my lord is very kind to 
me! All mighty, all generous Chief General ! 
I have come—great and gracious lord, I am an 
honest man, and loyal to the Czar our lord— 
[—I—dearest Chief General—mighty lord—” 

In this strain, he goes on for a long time. 
The general smiles. Abraham, who watches 
him, sees the smile, and his words become 
still more complimentary, incoherent, and 
ridiculous, until the general in a thorough 
good humour asks ; 

“Well, rascal, what do you want ?” 

The Russians of every degree show their 
kindliness of disposition by using very strong 
words. Beggar, son of a dog, and some other 
compliments too polite for translation, are 
words of endearment as well as of vitupera- 
tion, according to the tone of the speaker. 

“ Well, rascal ?” 

“Great lord —mighty lord —the con- 
tract-——” 

“ Ah! You want the contract ?” 

“Most mighty lord, I am an honest man, 
and these fifteen years I have been in busi- 
ness. I am a good servant of my Czar, 
and——” 

“ Have you got money, you beggar?” 

“Lord, 1 will do all I can, and more.” 

* You'll have to give security.” 

“Tt shall be done, my lord. I shall have 
credit with my friends.” 

“ Why, if that’s the case, attend on the day 
and make your offer.” 

“ My lord, I wanted——” 

“Go! Lam tired. Be off, fellow!” 

“ Magnificent. lord, but one word—one werd 
—a sacred word—— ” 

The General, aware what he is driving at, 
asks good-humouredly, “ What is it, you 
dog ?” 
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“ Dear most gracious sir. I have collected 
some money—saved it with care and la- 
bour. I have saved ten thousand rubles in 
notes. Yesterday I prayed, and said, if it ever 
should come to pass that these my savings 
should be taken from me, I would rather take 
all the money to my gracious lord the Chief 


General. For he is very gracious unto me, and | 


he will give me the contract at the price 
— ” 

Of course at a very high price, including 
the ten thousand rubles he offers to his 
patron ; and these he sends that very day, for 
there is honour among persons of the most 
indifferent honesty. On the day of the lici- 
tation our clever Jew—we have called him 
Abraham—bids up to his price. His com- 
petitors go beyond it, but what is that to 
him? His patron has the right of selection, 
and his patron selects him. Abraham is a 
great man ; those who would gain a profitka 
apply to him. The Pan Intendant sends his 
carriage to convey the contractor to his 
house. 

“ Abraham,” says the Intendant, “ his Ex- 
cellency has given thee the contract.” 

“ So he has, so he has, Pan Intendant. 
What is that to you ?” 

“Tl tell you what it is to me. 
tent of the contract is in my hands. 


The ex- 
If I 


require much, your profits will be great ; if I 
require little, and make that little do, of 
course your profits will be small, 


I may find 
fault with the wood, or the corn, or the iron, 
you supply us. 
things at a time when you cannot supply 
them. I may: E 

After some haggling, a present is agreed on, 
and the two part in peace, A third projitka is 
obtained by the inspector of the garrison, or 
the architect, or whomsoever happens to have 


I may, if I please, require | 


estimates had been ratified by a corhmission, 
and the gentlemen on that commission knew 
what they were about. Mr. Codger’s attempt 
to be honest proved his ruin. Honesty is not 
the best policy, in Russia, as Mr. Codger can 
make oath. 

Let us see how such commissions work, 
The architect calls upon the Intendant, who 
has just obtained his profitka from Abraham, 
with the promise of another instalment if the 
| business be really profitable. The architect 
makes an enormous demand of materials, and 
the Intendant agrees to it, because he knows 
that Abraham is as good as his word. Besides, 
it is understood that the architect divides with 
him “whatever little there may be left.” 
This being adjusted, the two worthies settle 
the commission. 

“ Tf I consider all things,” says the Inten- 
dant, “I fear the commissioners will make 
difficulties,” 

“ Nonsense! Good and safe men, you know, 
Say, for instance . 

“ Well?” 

“ Say Pan Jazkov.” 

“ Your father-in-law ?” 

“The same. Excellent man of business, I 
assure you. The second is Pan Kobalak.” 

“ A cousin of yours?” 
| “ Why, indeed you remind me: so he is; 
| but he is a very safe man.” 

“ Take him, and now for the third.” 

“ What do you say to Pan Kabeleff?” 

“ Your friend and partner at whist ?” 

“ Really, Pan Intendant, our mutual esteem 
is such that it amounts to friendship. Good 
and safe, you know. Men of honour are 
always estimable.” 

“ Very well. I will make a note of the 
names.” 

And the two shake hands and go their 
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the third place im the business. Those who | several ways. These profitkas have raised the 
use the materials supplied, have to hand in| price of the materials tenfold ; but what then ? 
their estimates, which are examined by a| It is the State which bears the burden of the 
commission. After the ratification of the} little job. 

estimate, there is no taking away from it or| Lapowe and profitka. ‘Travellers! Do not 
adding to it. A Russian architect, for instance, | forget the first word, if you mean to make 
must not say, I have too little wood, or iron, | progress in Russia. Politicians! Try,to under- 
or I have too much. There is no column| stand the second, in calculating the resources 
for savings or for a surplus, in the Russian | of the Russian Empire. 

account-books, Mr. Codger, for instance, who} 

lived some years ago at Warsaw, undertook 
to finish a building, the former architect being 
dead. After finishing it, he found large masses 
of building materials left on his hands, and 
made them over to the Government. The 
Government told him it was impossible 
that the works could have been properly exe- 
cuted. Mr. Codger, on the other hand, showed 
that his predecessor had robbed the Ex- 
chequer. This made matters worse. Poor 
Mr. Codger was accused of having spoiled the 
works, and he lost his place. His offer to 
prove that the fault, if any, had been com- 
mitted in the first instance, and that it was HOLD 
impossible to use the enormous mass of mate- wicuncaetusk aan may ene te ek oh Book- 


| rials, was rejected with indignation. The] seliers, Price Twopence each, 
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